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A PARODY OF ZUPHUES IN ROMEO AND JULIET 
By Morris P. TInLey 


Students of John Lyly have accepted as correct Landmann’s 
statement * that Shakespeare purposely ridicules euphuism in only 
one passage. This passage is found in the First Part of Henry 
the Fourth,? where Falstaff and Hal “ practice an answer” for 
Hal’s meeting on the morrow with his father, the King. Land- 
mann, however, was wrong in asserting that the parody in Henry 
the Fourth was the only passage in which Shakespeare ridicules 
euphuism. There is another, earlier passage in Shakespeare of 
the same nature, which has escaped attention. This earlier parody 
is as definite in its ridicule of euphuism, though possibly not as 
skillful. At the same time, it is more personal than the later 
parody. Shakespeare employs in the two allusions radically dif- 
ferent methods of ridiculing the outworn conventions of Zuphues.* 

The passage in question is found in Act I, Scene ii, lines 34-61, 
of Romeo and Juliet: 


Capulet. Go, sirrah, trudge about 
Through fair Verona; find those persons out 


1 New Shakespeare Society Transactions, 1880-5, “Shakespeare and 
Euphuism,” p. 250. In reviewing Landmann’s article in Englische 
Studien, v1, 1883, p. 102, Dr. Swan was able to show that this parody is 
both more intensive and more extensive than Landmann had recognized. 
In connection with the declining influence of Lyly’s style, it is noteworthy 
that Shakespeare ridicules the old play, King Cambyses, in the same scene 
in Henry the Fourth in which he ridicules Zuphues. 

#11. iv, 438-61. 

°In Henry the Fourth the mocking tone of Falstaff and Hal clearly 
indicates their purpose (and Shakespeare’s) to be a burlesque of Huphues ; 
in the earlier allusion a misquotation by a clownish servant of a passage 
as “it is written” in Zuphues obscures the same, less obvious, though 
none the less certain, purpose of Shakespeare. 
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Whose names are written there, and to them say, 
My house and welcome on their pleasure stay. 
[Exit Capulet. 


Servant. Find them out whose names are written here! It is written 
that the shoemaker should meddle with his yard, and the tailor with his 
last, the fisher with his pencil, and the painter with his nets; but I am 
sent to find those persons whose names are here writ, and can never find 
what names the writing person hath here writ. {[ must to the learned. 


[Enter Benvolio and Romeo. 


Servant. God gi’ good-den. I pray, sir, can you read? 

Romeo. Ay, mine own fortune in my misery. 

Servant. Perhaps you have learned it without book; but, I pray, can 
you read anything you see? 


Capulet’s old Servant is here reflecting upon the embarrassment 
that has arisen for him from his inability to read the names of 
the guests to be invited to Capulet’s “old accustomed feast.” He 
is bidden to “ find those persons out whose names are written here,” 
a task, he frankly admits, above his wit. As the Servant explains, 
in words that are intended by their rude imitation of the euphu- 
istic style to express his admiration for that style, he has been 
“sent to find those persons whose names are here writ, and can 
never find what names the writing person hath here writ.” In 
concluding that he should not have exchanged the humbler occupa- 
tion of servant for the higher duties of messenger, he reflects: 
“Tt is written that the shoemaker should meddle with his yard, 
and the tailor with his last, the fisher with his pencil and the 
painter with his nets.” In place of his “It is written” here, he 
might have said, “It is written in Huphues,” for in the confused 
words following he is not indulging in clownish nonsense of his 
own vintage, as has been assumed to be the case, but is unmis- 
takably misquoting ‘old truths’ from the Epistle Dedicatory of 
the Anatomy of Wit. 

The passage in the Epistle Dedicatory of Fuphues: The An- 
atomy of Wit,* from which the Servant borrows the old sayings, 
is as follows: 


The shoemaker must not go above his latchet, nor the hedger meddle 


* Euphues, Croll and Clemons’ edition, p. 5. 
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with anything but his bill. It is unseemly for the painter to feather 
a shaft, or the fletcher to handle a pencil. 


The relation of the Servant’s words to this passage in Huphues 
has been so effectively obscured by the speaker’s inability to make 
his own thoughts clear, that it will be necessary to take up the 
Servant’s proverbs, one by one, to compare each with its original 
in Euphues. But, before doing this, I wish to point out two causes 
that have contributed to the obscuring of the allusion. 

The more important of the two causes is the fact that the ‘ old 
truths,’ that are negatively stated in Euphues, appear in the Ser- 
vant’s words in affirmative form. ‘To assist in removing the diffi- 
culty due to this fact, I shall restate Lyly’s proverbs in affirmative 
form and place them beside the original, negative forms: 


Euphues [original form]. (1) Euphues [altered form]. (1) 





The shoemaker must not go above 
his latchet, nor (2) the hedger 
meddle with anything but his bill. 
It is unseemly for (3) the painter 
to feather a shaft, or (4) the fletch- 
er to handle the pencil. 


The shoemaker should stick to his 
last, and (2) the hedger should 
meddle with his bill. (3) The 
fletcher should feather his shaft, 
(4) and the painter should handle 
his pencil. 


The second cause for our failure to recognize Lyly’s proverbs 
in Romeo and Juliet is the Servant’s obvious practice of misplac- 


ing his words. 


His blunders of this kind, and their corrections, 


are shown in the original and altered versions of his words as 


follows: 


Romeo and Juliet [original form]. 
It is written that (1) the shoe- 
maker should meddle with his 
yard, and (2) the tailor with his 
last, (3) the fisher with his pen- 
cil, and (4) the painter with his 
nets. 


Romeo and Juliet [altered form]. 
It is written that (1) the shoe- 
maker should meddle with his last, 
and (2) the tailor (should med- 
dle) with his yard, (3) the fisher 
(should meddle) with his nets, and 
(4) the painter (should meddle) 
with his pencil. 


With this preparation for the understanding of the puzzle pre- 
sented, it will be helpful in our comparison to have the two original 


passages side by side: 


Euphues. (1) The shoemaker 
must not go above his latchet, nor 
(2) the hedger meddle with any- 


Romeo and Juliet. It is written 
that (1) the shoemaker should 
meddle with his yard, and (2) the 
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thing but his bill. It is unseemly tailor (should meddle) with his 
for (3) the painter to feather a last, (3) the fisher (should med- 
shaft, or (4) the fletcher to handle dle) with his pencil, and (4) the 
painter (should meddle) with his 
nets. 


a pencil. 


We are now ready to take up the Servant’s proverbs in order to 
compare each with the corresponding proverb in Euphues. An 
important part of the comparison consists in the verbal-linking of 
each of the Servant’s proverbs with two or more of the proverbs 
in Euphues. 

Restating Lyly’s first negative injunction, “The shoemaker 
should not go above his latchet,” in its affirmative form, we obtain 
a more common form of the proverb, “ The shoemaker should stick 
to his last.” If now in (1) in R. and J. the Servant’s blunder of 
‘yard’ for ‘last’ is corrected, we have, but for the word ‘ meddle,’ 
borrowed by the Servant from (2) in #., a form identicai with 
the affirmative form of (1) in F., “ The shoemaker should meddle 
with his last.” 

Proverb (2) in R. and J., “ The tailor (should meddle) with his 
last,” upon second reading, is seen to share with (2) in FH. the 
important verb ‘meddle.? When (2) in R. and J. is freed of its 
confusion of thought by an exchange of the word ‘last’ for the 
similarly misplaced word ‘yard’ in (1) in R. and J., a proverb 
emerges, “The tailor should meddle with his yard.” This prov- 
erb repeats the proverbial injunction to ‘follow one’s vocation,’ 
which is the text of Lyly’s proverb (2) in H., “ The hedger should 
meddle with his bill.” In this connection it is to be noted that 
‘follow one’s vocation’ is the text of the four corrected proverbs 
in R. and J., as it is the text of the four proverbs in EL. 

Continuing our examination of the Servant’s proverbs, we have 
in (3) in R. and J., “ The fisher (should meddle) with his pencil,” 
a double verbal-linking of the Servant’s words with Lyly’s pro- 
verbs (2) and (4): with (2) in Z. through ‘ meddle,’ and with 
(4) in £. through ‘pencil.’ If now we correct the Servant’s 
blunder in (3) by restoring to the ‘ fisher’ his ‘nets’ in (4), we 
have the proverb, “The fisher should meddle with his nets.” 
Turning now from (3) in R. and J. to (3) in £., and restating 
the negative injunction, “It is unseemly for the painter to feather 
a shaft,” in affirmative form, by borrowing from (4) in £. the 
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word ‘ fletcher,’ we have the proverb, “ The fletcher should feather 
his shaft.” Proverb (3) in R. and J. and (3) in £., therefore, 
agree in expressing the same proverbial injunction to ‘ follow one’s 
vocation.’ In repeating the same proverbial truth in different 
form in R. and J. and in E£., (3) and (2) in each are similar.® 

In proverb (4) in RB. and J., “ The painter (should meddle) with 
his nets,” there is a triple verbal-linking with the proverbs in 
Euphues: with (2) in £. through ‘ meddle’; with (3) in EZ. through 
‘painter’; and with (4) in £. through ‘ pencil,’ after the word 
‘pencil’ from (3) in R. and J. has been substituted for the word 
‘nets’ in (4) inR.andJ. The correction of the Servant’s blunder 
of ‘nets’ for ‘ pencil’ gives us the proverb, “ The painter should 
meddle with his pencil,” which agrees, but for the Servant’s sub- 
stitution of ‘meddle’ for ‘ handle,’ with Lyly’s proverb (4), “ The 
painter should handle his pencil.” 

These changes accomplished, a comparison of the altered forms 
of the two passages makes clearer the source of the Servant’s pro- 
verbs: 

Euphues [altered form]. (1) Romeo and Juliet [altered form]. 
The shoemaker should stick to his It is written that (1) the shoe- 
last, and (2) the hedger should maker should meddle with his last, 
meddle with his bill, (3) The fletch- (2) the tailor (should meddle) 
er should feather his shaft, and with his yard, (3) the fisher 
(4) the painter should handle his (should meddle) with his nets, (4) 


pencil. and the painter (should meddle) 
with his pencil. 


It will further assist our understanding of the Servant’s words, 
to inquire into what was Shakespeare’s probable purpose in having 
the Servant express his thoughts as he does. Obviously, he de- 
sired to reflect in the Servant’s words a characteristic confusion 
of thought on the part of Capulet’s messenger. To this end he 
has the Servant select from Lyly’s four verbs the verb ‘ meddle,’ 
to use it in place of Lyly’s three verbs, ‘ go above,’ ‘ feather,’ and 
‘handle.’ The obtrusion of this word into the form of each of the 
four proverbs confuses the thought, mainly by reason of the ab- 
sence of an accompanying negative particle. An even more serious 


5 Shakespeare’s substitution of the ‘tailor’ and the ‘ fisher’ proverbs 
for Lyly’s ‘hedger’ and ‘fletcher’ proverbs may be connected with quib- 
bles similar in character to other broad quibbles in Romeo and Juliet. 
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confusion of thought, due again to the omission of the necessary 
negative, is caused by the Servant’s misplacing of words. The 
omitted negative key-word supplied, however, the Servant’s non- 
sense promptly converts to sense; and Shakespeare’s purpose is 
seen. to have been to show that the Servant’s mind was incapable 
of supplying the negative, without which his words are unintelli- 
gible. When the negative particle is supplied, moreover, more is 
accomplished than merely redeeming the Servant’s words from 
nonsense. With the negative the allusion to Huphues (which with- 
out it is obscured in the confusion of the Servant’s thought) be- 
comes clear. The Servant’s words would then read, “ It is written 
that the shoemaker should not meddle with the yard, nor the tailor 
with the last; the fisher should not meddle with the pencil, nor 
the painter with the nets.” 

This is related in form to that part of the Euphues passage in 
which Lyly enjoins that “ it is wnseemly for the painter to feather 
a shaft, or for the fletcher to handle a pencil.” The Servant, how- 
ever, missing the negative form of the injunctions, understood 
Lyly to enjoin that “the shoemaker should go above his latchet, 
and the hedger should meddle with anything but his bill; the 
painter should feather a shaft, and the fletcher should handle the 
pencil.” With this incorrect understanding of Lyly’s old sayings, 
the Servant sets out to repeat them to the best of his humble ability, 
with the result, as we have seen, of a complete confusion of the 
sense of the proverbs, together with an effective obscuring of their 
source. , 

But the “prosperity ” of Shakespeare’s jest is not exhausted 
in tracing the Servant’s proverbs to their source. Certain impli- 
cations arising from the allusion deserve attention. For one thing, 
the clown’s determination at the end of his soliloquy to seek the 
aid of the “learned ” suggests an allusion to Lyly’s having sought 
the aid of certain learned and eloquent writers in his composition 
of Huphues. <A similar charge, made against him by Nashe and 
Harvey among others, before Shakespeare glanced at this practice 
of his, had already been admitted by Lyly in his Epistle Dedi- 
catory to Euphues and His England, where he says that ‘he will 
not deny but that he is one of those poets which the painters feign 
to come unto Homer’s basin, there to lap up that he doth cast up.’ 

The particular “prosperity of the jest,’ however, lies in the 
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suggested similarity between the Servant, confessing his lack of 
wit, and Lyly’s acknowledging his unfitness to “ discourse of wit.” 
To appreciate this it is necessary to know the context of the “old 
truths ” in Euphues: 

Which discourse, Right Honourable, I hope you will the rather pardon 
for the rudeness in that it is the first, and protect it the more willingly 
if it offend in that it shall be the last. It may be that fine wits will des- 
cant wpon him that, having no wit, goeth about to make the Anatomy 
of Wit; and certainly their jesting in my mind is tolerable. For if the 
butcher should take upon him to cut the anatomy of a man because he 
hath skill in opening an ox, he would prove himself a calf; or if the 
horse-leech would adventure to minister a potion to a sick patient he 
would make himself an ass. The shoemaker must not go above his latch- 
et, nor the hedger meddle with anything but his bill. It is unseemly 
for the painter to feather a shaft, or the fletcher to handle the pencil. 
All which things make most against me in that a fool hath intruded him- 
self to discourse of wit. 


This passage is remarkable for its frankness. In it Lyly, in pro- 
phetic words, anticipates “that fine wits may descant upon him 
that, having no wit, goeth about to make the Anatomy of Wit.” 
“ And certainly,” he adds here, “their jesting in my mind is 
tolerable.” Following this remark is a string of observations in 
euphuistic fashion illustrating the “truth ” that one should follow 
his vocation. After the illustrations of the unwise “ butcher” and 
“ horse-leech,” who did not “ stick to their lasts,” come the other 
“truths ” to the same effect, which had lingered confusedly in the 
memory of Capulet’s servant. From them Lyly draws the con- 
clusion, gleefully applauded by Shakespeare, that “all which 
things make most against me in that a fool hath intruded himself 
to discourse of wit.” 

These words of Lyly’s, virtually inviting the fine wits of the 
time to descant upon their author, did not escape Shakespeare. He 
saw in them an excellent opportunity to gird at the “witty and 
eloquent ” author of Huphuwes; and when a favorable opportunity 
presented itself, he proceeded to “ descant upon him that, having 
no wit, goeth about to make the Anatomy of Wit.” 

In all probability Shakespeare’s auditors, recovered from the 
general epidemic of euphuism, laughed merrily over Shakespeare’s 
allusion to Lyly’s inadequacy to write the Anatomy of Wit. How- 
ever, whether or no Shakespeare’s audience caught and enjoyed 
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to the full the allusion, certainly, in our minds, his jesting at 
Lyly’s expense is delightfully “tolerable.” And it is the more 
“tolerable” because of the fact that Shakespeare chose the dull 
mind of a humble admirer of Euphues as the appropriate instru- 
ment through which to glance at the glare and glitter of Lyly’s 
style, as well as at Lyly himself. 


University of Michigan. 





NATURE IN THE TALES OF OTTO LUDWIG 
By WALTER SILzZ 


Otto Ludwig, who has been called “der bodenstandigste aller 
deutschen grossen Dichter,’? had not only a passionate attach- 
ment to his native soil, but, intimately connected therewith, a love 
of nature sufficiently extraordinary to have attracted the attention 
of the pathologist.2 This unusual sensitivity to nature is reflected 
in many of Ludwig’s works, but most directly and characteristi- 
cally in those tales which he wrote, as he said, behind his own back, 
as a subvention to his more important dramatic projects.* The 
treatment of nature in these tales, which range in date from 1828 
to 1856, may in fact be regarded as symptomatic of Ludwig’s grad- 
ual, and by no means undeviating development from the Romanti- 
cism of his youth to the “ poetic realism” of his later years. 

The earliest of these stories, the fragment Campana, written 
while Ludwig was still a student at Hildburghausen, is typically 
Romantic in its conception of nature, being at times reminiscent of 
Richendorff.* Each of its two chapters opens with a description 
of nature, in which all things are alive: the sun retires, pale with 


1Wilhelm Greiner, Otto Ludwig als Thiiringer in seinem Leben und 
seinen Werken, Halle a. §. (Moritz), 1913, p. 2. 

*Ernst Jentsch, Das Pathologische bei Otto Ludwig, Wiesbaden (Berg- 
mann), 1913, p. 13. 

* Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Erich Schmidt and Adolf Stern, Leipzig 
(Grunow), 1891, vi, 375-376. 

4 Saémtliche Werke, ed. Paul Merker and others, Miinchen (Miiller), 
1912 ff., m1, 211 ff. (cf. the harangue in Eichendorff’s Taugenichts, chapter 
9), 219f. The following references are to volume and page of Merker’s 
edition. 
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jealousy, before her rival, the moon; trees, flowers and waves go 
to sleep and dream of stars and eternal spring (111, 209). The 
sun descends into the shaft of night to mine new brilliance for 
-the morrow (111, 214), while its gentle echo, the moon, lets its 
light resound over the landscape, and plays like a laughing child 
about the old church (111, 216). The distant hills, “ blue pillars 
of heaven,” have an exalting and soothing influence on the human 
soul (111, 221), and, as in Hichendorff, love of nature passes into 
love of God (111, 220). 

The next tale of Ludwig’s that has been preserved, Das Hausge- 
sinde (1840), though still predominantly Romantic, interming- 
ling readily the natural and the supernatural, is in part, never- 
theless, a parodical “ Intriguenstiick” in the style of Zschokke, 
that “ thoroughly un-Romantic nature,” * and it is significant that 
nature plays very little part in it. In Die Emanzipation der 
Domestiken (1841), likewise, the background of nature is used 
sparingly, merely corroborating here and there human states of 
mind (1, 40ff.); and the “hyper-Romantic” is spoken of dis- 
paragingly (1, 38). 

Die wahrhaftige Geschichte von den drei Wiinschen (1842-43), 
however, returns to the fantastic manner of EK. T. A. Hoffmann, 
and the conception of nature is correspondingly Romantic: the air 
trembles and sighs at every movement of the beautiful Urvasi (1, 
116 f.), and the fairy-tale is set in a vividly colored, luxuriant 
Oriental landscape (1, 135f.). 

In Maria (1843), nature is seen pictorially, with the eye of the 
landscape painter; for Ludwig, like Kleist, discovered in Dresden 
the beauties of painting. Throughout the story, the actions and 
states of the persons are correlated with the changing aspect of 
nature. From the very outset (1, 180 f.), nature is employed as a 
delicately attuned background against which the characters are 
seen. A sudden thunderstorm, which is described at length, paral- 
lels the confusion and sadness in the hero’s soul (1, 210f.); but 
his happy mood is reinforced by a sunny summer morning (1, 
192f.). The heroine, Marie, who, like her namesake in Der 


50. F. Walzel, Deutsche Romantik, Leipzig (Teubner), 1912, p. 121. 
Das Hausgesinde shows, in general and in particular, similarities to 
Zschokke’s Das Abenteuer der Neujahrsnacht. Borcherdt reports (10, 
p. xxvi) that Ludwig read Zschokke with pleasure in the late thirties. 
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Erbforster, is believed to have a mysterious connection with nature 
(1, 207), is driven from her father’s house on a melancholy 
autumn evening (1, 230f.). A verdant spring landscape sur- 
rounds her in her renewed hopefulness (1, 240), whereas a wild 
night of storm and rain accompanies her restless apprehension 
and introduces a scene of death (1, 245). Natural objects are 
endowed with human feelings in true Romantic fashion (1, 207, 
215, 230, 231, 240). The moon, that most Romantic of lumi- 
naries, looms large in Maria. The heroine has a sympathetic rela- 
tionship to it (1, 207 f.) ; its vague light contributes to the uncer- 
tainty and mysteriousness of events, and adds beauty or sadness 
to the scene (1, 189, 262, 188, 231). 

This affinity between nature and mankind is thus described by 
Ludwig’s hero: “ Jedem andern ist die Natur ein Ding, eine Sache 
fiir den Nutzen oder fiir das Vergniigen; dem Germanen ist sie 
eine Person, die mit ihm empfindet wie er mit ihr. Von seinem 
innern Reichtum leiht er ihr die Seele, deren Sympathie ihn 
tréstet, erheitert, erhebt; sie ist sein Echo, sein Spiegelbild, das 
ihm als ein Selbstindiges entgegentritt, und so ist sein Zusammen- 
hang mit der Natur nur seine eigene innere Harmonie. Wer diese 
Harmonie aus sich herausgetrieben, der findet sie auch ausser sich 
nicht mehr; wer sich der Natur nicht verschliesst, dem verschliesst 
sich auch die Natur nicht” (1, 212). 

Die Buschnovelle (1844) ® is surrounded with the atmosphere of 
a fairy-tale chiefly because of Ludwig’s Romantic use of nature. 
It abounds in soft-toned descriptions of the country-side, in which 
moonlight, picturesque mills and blue flowers are characteristic 
features (1, 276f.). There are quiet evening scenes, when the 
day steals away like a nun, and only the distant fall of waters and 
the songs of birds are heard (1, 271, 286). The moon is a 
constant factor, lighting the principal scenes of the story and 
enhancing its weird unreality (1, 281, 282, 287, 296). Nature is 
frequently animated: the valley plays hide-and-seek with the 
wanderer; the rocks bend their gray heads curiously to hear the 
secrets whispered by bushes and flowers (1, 267-268); oaks em- 
brace, a cleft hill strives to re-unite; a path stops to rest for a 


* Rudolf Baumbach’s Das Habichtsfréulein (1876) shows a number of 
correspondences with this story of his greater compatriot. 
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moment before climbing a steep hill (1, 268); dew sparkles like 
tears of joy in the blue eyes of the flowers (1, 297). 

Das Marchen vom toten Kinde (ca. 1845), a queer combination 
of a fairy-tale with sharp and satirical realism, indicates, more 
clearly than any preceding story, a departure from the Romantic. 
There is still description and animation of nature (1, 307), and 
the moon is not forgotten (1, 330, 333); but Ludwig’s realistic 
interests appear decidedly in the ascendency. In the fragment 
Aus einem alten Schulmeisterleben (1845-46), written in the 
humorous-idyllic style of Jean Paul, a further stage of this tran- 
sition may be seen: depiction and animation of nature have yielded 
completely to “ kulturgeschichtliche Detailmalerei.” 

After a lapse of years, Die Heiteretei (1854), though marked 
by a realism of characterization which at times approaches carica- 
ture, nevertheless represents in its treatment of nature a return 
to Ludwig’s earlier manner. Not only is the natural background 
carefully indicated at the important turns in the action, not only 
are persons frequently likened to things in nature (11, 27, 29, 147%, 
167, 172), but especially in this story Ludwig’s animation of the 
inanimate runs riot. The moon rises on tiptoe to see its image 
in the wet street (11, 9); the path lingers fondly about the bushes 
and the cottage; willows go to meet the brook and escort it down 
the valley (11, 26). Houses are individualized (11, 29). Tables 
strive to approach the panelled walls, and the foot-rails below are 
engaged in running tirelessly from one table-leg to another (11, 
30). The nodding lamp can scarcely keep its eyes open for sleepi- 
ness (11, 28). The sparks of an extinguished fire are personified 
as man, woman and child (11, 143). Nature lies in convulsions, 
and the funereal clouds, in the rdle of undertakers, are about to 
bury her alive (11, 81). The moon comes out to see the hero, and 
hides its face in fear; again, clad in a shirt, it rises from its bed, 
stops for a drink, and lies down to sleep (11, 110, 151, 181). The 
rain grows angry; it is welcomed as an ally by the traitorous rocks 
and holes in the wall (11, 164-165). The blue eye of heaven looks 
through the gray lashes of the rain (11, 170), while the morning 
wind, aided by the sun, labors to sweep the clouds from the sky 
(11, 171). Under the velvet mantle of the night, all nature is 
alive (11, 239). 

But the most remarkable example of animation of nature is 
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that of the elder-bush which grows beside the cottage of the hero- 
ine. Ludwig has made of it a fully individualized persona narra- 
tionis; endowed with human feelings and powers, it is present at 
every important event in the story. It tucks the cottage benevo- 
lently under its arm (11, 26, 28); it shakes with laughter or 
contentment (11, 51, 115) ; it actively takes the part of the heroine 
against her enemies (11, 146); it reserves a window for its own 
use (11, 158). Both the hero and the heroine ascribe to it human 
emotions (11, 76, 174, 213, 240), and in fact it expresses grief, 
compassion, active though powerless distress, exultation, joy and 
sorrow (11, 164, 165, 214, 240). It advises the heroine, and di- 
vines human thoughts (11, 217, 244). Clad in holiday dress at 
the end, it rejoices audibly with the rocks and the flowers (II, 
246-248). 

It would seem as though Ludwig’s delight in animate nature 
had spent itself in this final exuberance of Die Heitereteit. In the 
fragment Dimon Geld, which must have followed it closely, there 
is very little of nature, and that little has no longer a sovereign 
individuality of its own, nor a merely pictorial or emotional value, 
but is seen under a new guise. Ludwig still may compare the 
flesh under a woman’s chin, swelling up on either side of a tight 
hat-ribbon, to the high banks of a brook; but the significance of 
such a comparison lies no longer on the side of nature, but in the 
acute observation of realistic detail. 

Aus dem Regen in die Traufe (1855-56), being a by-product 
of Die Heiteretei, might be expected to show a retrogression into 
the style of that novel; yet there are in it barely a half-dozen cases 
of personification of natural objects (11, 280, 293, 320f.), and its 
tone is more critical and realistic than that of its predecessor. 

Zwischen Himmel und Erde, which, as Ludwig’s letters show, 
was written shortly after Aus dem Regen in die Traufe, shows a 
further, and, as it happened, the last stage in the development of 
Ludwig’s technique as a novelist. Zwischen Himmel und Erde 
is much more dramatic than Ludwig’s previous epic works. In 
its concentrated and intense action there is no room for broad, 
picturesque Romantic landscapes. Descriptions of natural scenery 
still occur, but they have neither the prominence nor the inde- 
pendent life of those of former days; rather they serve the purpose 
of occasional stage scenery, in front of which the physical or 
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psychical action runs its course. Fritz Nettenmair’s swirling evil 
thoughts are merely illustrated by the eddying mist around him: 
“Es war ein Bild dessen, was in [seiner] Seele vorging” (III, 
101). Similarly, a cloudy, sultry night witnesses his dastardly 
deed (111, 117); and a grandiose description of a gathering and 
breaking storm forms the setting for the final act of this dramatic 
story (111, 182-185). Sometimes the contrast of nature empha- 
sizes the meaning of the action: thus the dreadful colloquy of 
Fritz and his father is set against a peaceful evening landscape 
(111, 137-138). 

But these elements of nature are unimportant in comparison 
with those in Die Heiteretei. In Zwischen Himmel und Erde 
Ludwig has fully attained his new style, which he called “ poetic 
realism” and which most nearly approaches the prose style of 
Heinrich von Kleist. In Ludwig’s last story, psychological analy- 
sis and realistic detail have supplanted the luxuriant nature-life 
of his earlier works; and this new estimation of nature shows, 
more significantly than any other factor, his final emancipation 
from the traditions of the Romanticists. 


Harvard University. 





ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER’S CHRONICLE AND THE 
LIFE OF 8ST. KENELM 


By BeatricE Daw Brown 


The geographical introduction to the metrical chronicle attri- 
buted to Robert of Gloucester includes, as is generally known, a 
passage of considerable length which is similar to, indeed in great 
part verbally identical with, lines in the Life of St. Kenelm in 
the South English Legendary. Dependence on the part of one or 
the other author is, of course, to be inferred; but there has not 
been general agreement as to which was the borrower,—a matter 
of some interest in that it carries with it the determination of the 
relative chronology of the two works. The purpose of the present 
paper is to contribute toward the settlement of this question some 
hitherto disregarded evidence. 

The passage exhibiting similarities occurs as vv. 11-74 of 
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Kenelm* and vv. 6-136 of the Chronicle;? the verbal parallels 
occur (with variants to be noted later) as Kenelm vv. 21-39, 47- 
66, 69-74, and Chronicle 91-110, 115-136. The subject matter is 
the physical and political geography of England: the length and 
breadth of the island (Kenelm 11-12, Chronicle 6-7); the three 
chief rivers (Kenelm 14-18, Chronicle 19-26) and the shires and 
bishoprics assigned to the various Anglo-Saxon kingdoms (Kenelm 
21-74, Chronicle 91-136). This matter is introduced appropri- 
ately enough by Robert * in the course of his preliminary descrip- 
tion of England, which is based in the main on Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon’s Historia Anglorum;* it is brought into connection with 
the narrative of Kenelm by the circumstance—repeatedly stressed 
by the author—that Kenelm was, after his father Kenulf, King of 
the March.°® 

The first published opinion in regard to the dependence implied 
by the passage was expressed in 1881 by Horstmann, whose wide 
researches in the field of legend-collections entitle his pronounce- 
ments to respect. He says: 


Diese Sammlung [Sc. the South English Legendary] ist im letzten Viertel 
des 13. Jhdts. in Gloucestershire gedichtet, wahrscheinlich das gemeinsame 
Werk der Ménche der Abtei von Gloucester .... Wahrscheinlich.... 
war Robert einer der Dichter; seine Chronik zeigt manche Ahnlichkeiten 
mit der Legendensammlung, aus denen hervorgeht, dass theils er selbst 
die Legendensammlung fiir seine Chronik benutzt hat (wie z. B. das Leben 
Thomas Bekets), theils seine Chronik fiir die Legendensammlung ver- 
werthet ist (so ist die geographische Einleitung im Kenelm ein Auszug 
aus der Chronik) .* 


1 Vita sancti Kenelmi Regis, printed from ms. Laud 108 by Horstmann, 
E. E. T. 8. 87, pp. 345-355, and from ms. Harl. 2277 by Furnivall, Trans- 
actions of the Philological Society for 1858, pp. 47-57. Citations in the 
present paper are from the Laud text; the Harleian ms. offers no material 
variants in the portion under consideration, and line numbers for this 
portion are the same in both. 

2 Edited first by Thomas Hearne, Oxford, 1724, and in 1888 by William 
Aldis Wright in the Rolls Series. References in the present paper are to 
Wright’s edition. 

*It will be understood that the author of the original Chronicle is re- 
ferred to as “ Robert” as a matter of convenience. 

‘Cf. Wright, ed. cit., Introd., p. xvi. 

5 Cf. especially vv. 2-3, 39-40, 75-76. 

* Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge (Heilbronn, 1881), Introd., p. xliv. 
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A few years later the relation between the Chronicle and the 
South English Legendary was investigated by W. Ellmer, in a 
study of the sources of the Chronicle published in 1888.7 His con- 
clusions, based on instances of similarity and verbal parallels offered 
by several of the legends, are as follows: the Chronicle is the bor- 
rower in the case of every related legend except Kenelm, which 
contains material drawn from the Chronicle; and Robert, although 
not the author of the other legends, tried his hand at legend-writing 
in Kenelm.® 

In the same year in which Ellmer’s results were published, Wil- 
liam Aldis Wright’s edition of the Chronicle appeared. The 
exhaustive catalogue of sources given in the preface to this edition 
includes several items from the Legendary, and notably from 
Kenelm: 

In the geographical description with which the Chronicle (1-28) opens, he 
[Sc. Robert] follows Geoffrey; the account of the division of England into 
shires and bishoprics is substantially taken from Henry of Huntingdon, 


and here (91-110) occurs a quotation almost word for word from the 
Life of St. Kenelm as given in the metrical Lives of the Saints.® 


Apart from the discussion of Ellmer, for which Horstmann’s 


expressed opinion would seem to have set the key, we have then 
the unsupported statements of two eminent authorities ?° in head- 
on collision. In such a case it is of special interest to inquire 
which had the right of way. 

Although antecedent probability may be said to favor the point 
of view of Wright, rather than a hypothesis which makes Kenelm 


™€ ber die Quellen der Chronik Roberts von Gloucester,” Anglia, x, 
1-37 and 291-322. (The first part was also printed independently as an 
inaugural dissertation, Halle, 1886.) Ellmer made use of Hearne’s edition 
of the Chronicle (the Rolls Series edition not having yet appeared), of the 
texts of Thomas a Beket printed by Black (Percy Soc., 1845), and of 
individual legends printed by Furnivall, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1858. 

® Anglia, X, 323. 

® Bd. cit., Introd., p. xvi. The full extent of the parallel, which covers 
v. 136 of the Chronicle, was not observed by Wright. 

1° Professor G. H. Gerould is in agreement with Horstmann and Ellmer 
in assuming a relationship of mutual dependence between the Legendary 
and the Chronicle, but believes that in addition to the geographical matter 
in Kenelm, brief passages in three other Lives were taken over from the 
earlier version of the Chronicle (Saints’ Legends, pp. 160-161). 
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the exception to an otherwise consistent rule, this somewhat elusive 
factor should perhaps be excluded from the discussion. Nor can 
we rely wholly upon internal indications of date in the Chronicle 
and in the Legendary, since we have to deal with two works in 
which several strata of composition are recorded. It is rather the 
comparison of the metrical passage as it appears in both works 
with its source which should yield trustworthy evidence, or at least 
evidence carrying major probability. A brief comparison of the 
pieces involved is accordingly undertaken herewith. 

Let us consider first the lines exhibiting verbal parallel. Ell- 
mer was the first to point out that the source of the inventory of 
shires and bishoprics in the kingdoms was a passage in William 
of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum Anglorum.* For the sake of facili- 
tating reference, the passage is reproduced. 








De partitione regnorum, et pagis et episcopatibus Angliae. 

§ 99. Dominabantur ergo reges Cantuaritarum proprie in Cantia; in 
qua sunt hi episcopatus: archiepiscopatus Cantuarie, episcopatus Ro- 
fensis. 

§ 100. Reges West-Saxonum dominabantur in Wiltescire et Berkensi 
et Dorsetensi pagis; quibus est episcopus unus, cujus est modo sedes 
Salesbiriz, quondam erat vel Ramesbirie vel Scireburne. 

Et in Suthsexa, quae aliquanto tempore habuit proprium regem. Erat- 
que sedes episcopalis ejus pagi antiquitus in Seleseo, quae est insula 
circumflua ponto, ut Beda narrat, ubi etiam beatus Wilfridus monasterium 
construxit: nunc habitat episcopus apud Cicestram. 

Et in pagis Suthamtunensi et Sudreiensi, quibus est episcopus qui habet 
sedem Wintonize. 

Et in pago Sumersetensi, qui habebat olim apud Welles episcopum, qui 
nunc est Bathonie. 

Et in Domnonia quae Devenescire dicitur, et in Cornubia quae nunc 
Cornu-gualliae dicitur. Erantque tune duo episcopatus, unus in Criden- 
tuna, alter apud Sanctum Germanum: nunc est unus, et est sedes ejus 
Exonie. 

§ 101. Porro reges Merciorum dominabantur in pagis his, Gloecestrensi, 
Wigornensi, Warwicensi: in his est episcopus unus, cujus sedes est 
Wigorniz. 

Et in Cestrensi, et in Derbensi, Stadfordensi: in his est episcopus unus, 


11 Anglia, x, 5. The relation with William of Malmesbury was like- 
wise noted by Karl Brossmann, in a paper presented as an inaugural 
dissertation (a year later than Ellmer’s) under the title “Uber die 
Quellen der mittelenglischen Chronik Roberts von Gloucester,” Striegau, 
1887. 
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et habet partem Warwicensis et Scrobbeberiensis pagi, et est sedes apud 
civitatem Legionum vel Coventreiam; quondam erat Lichefelde. 

Et in Herefordensi, habeturque ibi episcopus habens dimidium pagum 
Scrobesbirie, et partem Warwicensis et Glocestrensis, possidens sedem in 
Herefordo. 

Et in Oxenefordensi, Buchingensi, Hurfordensi, Huntendunensi, dimidia 
Bedefordensi, {\orthhamtunensi, Legacestrensi, Lincoliensi; quas regit epis- 
copus qui modo habet sedem Lincoliw, quondam habebat apud Dorkecestre. 

Et in Legacestrensi, Snotingensi, quorum Christianitas ad archiepisco- 
pum Eboracensem spectat; habebaturque ibi olim proprius episcopus, 
cujus sedes erat apud Legacestram. 

§ 102. Reges Orientalium Anglorum dominabantur in pago Grante- 
brigensi; et est ibi episcopus, cujus sedes est apud Heli. 

Et in Northfolke et Sudfolke; et est ibi episcopus cujus sedes est apud 
Norwic, quondam erat apud Elman vel Tetford. 

§ 103. Reges Orientalium Saxonum dominabantur in Estsexa, et dimi- 
dia Hurthfordensi; habebaturque ibi, et habetur, episcopus Londoniensis. 

§ 104. Reges Northanhimbrorum dominabantur in omni regione quae 
est ultra Humbram fluvium usque ad Scottiam; erantque ibi archiepisco- 
pus Eboracensis, episcopus Haugustaldensis et Ripensis Lindisfarnensis, 
de Candida Casa: Haugustaldensis et Ripensis defecerunt, Lindisfarnensis 
translatus est in Dunelmum.’” 


The above material obviously underlies the metrical passage 
with one change of arrangement; to wit, the possessions of the 
King of the March (§ 101) are recorded first in the English texts, 
which give in second place the counties belonging to the West- 
Saxons (§ 190), and in third those of Kent (§ 99). 

Let us now analyse the parallel between the metrical passages 
which have been regarded as verbally identical. Certain slight 
differences between Kenelm and the Chronicle appear when the 
corresponding lines are arranged in parallel columns. 


Kenelm Chronicle 
21-38 91-108 
a ae ae 109 
39 110 
40 ee at hey 
41-46 bi gen tie ata 
ee tek 111-114 
47—49* 115-117" 
49>-51* a a oe 


12De Gestis Regum Anglorum, ed. William Stubbs, (Rolls Series). 
Vol. I, pp. 100-101. 
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Kenelm Chronicle 
51>-66 117°-132 
67-68 oe « 
69-70 133-134 
71-72 oe 
73-74 135-136 


(general similarity ) 


Of the discrepancies in the above table, we need not be con- 
cerned with Chronicle 109, Kenelm 40, 67-68, or 72, as these lines 
have nothing in common with the source. Notably different, how- 
ever, is the case with Kenelm 49°-51" and 71, as these lines in both 
instances render material in the Gesta which is omitted in the 
Chronicle. Kenelm 47-51 runs as follows: 


pe King of westsex hadde po: al wilte-schire i-wis 

And Deorkecestre, and barroke-schire: pat al o bishopriche is, 
pe bishopriche of salesburi: ake bo nas it so nou3t, 

For pe chief stude of the bishopriche: at schirbourne was i-wrou3t. 
Sethpe hadde be kyng of west-sex: south-sex al-so. 


This is a fairly complete rendering of the first two sentences of 
§ 100 in the material given above from the Gesta, whereas ‘ quon- 
dam ... . Scireburnae’ is omitted in Chronicle 117.— 


pe bissopriche of salesburi al soup sex perto,— 


a line which is obviously a combination of Kenelm 49* and 51’. 

The second instance of source material retained in Kenelm and 
omitted in the Chronicle concerns § 104. Although the first item, 
the domain of the king of Northumbria, is reproduced in both 
metrical pasages, the second, its relation to the bishoprics, appears 
only in Kenelm 71: 


be bishopriche of Eouerwik: and of Duyrham iwis. 


We may turn now to the four lines occurring in the Chronicle 
(vv. 111-114) for which Kenelm offers no equivalent: 


Vor be lond bitwene homber Jj pe water of temese iwis, 
Ich wene in pe bissopriche of lincolne hit is; 

And pe bissopriche of lincolne J bi weste al pat lond 

be King wule of be march adde al in his hond. 


The material rendered in vv. 111-112 is not found in William 
of Malmesbury’s Gesta, but in Henry of Huntington’s Historia 
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Anglorum, in the course of the list of counties and bishoprics 
which Robert transferred to the Chronicle before introducing the 
partition of the kingdoms: 


extenditur enim episcopatus Lincolniae a magno flumine Humbrae usque 
ad flumen Tamesis.** 


Vv. 113-114 serve merely to link this information with the context. 
A comparison of the verbally similar passages with the source, 
then, establishes the facts that the author of Kenelm derived mate- 
rial directly from the Gesta Regum Anglorum of William of 
Malmesbury, and that Robert made use of the lines in Kenelm, in 
combination with material from Henry of Huntingdon. 

It remains to consider the similarities in content, not referable 
to William of Malmesbury, which occur in the earlier lines of the 
two poems. These are reducible to two,—a statement of the 
length and breadth of England (eight hundred by two hundred 
miles), and the names of the three chief rivers. Before drawing 
inferences from these resemblances, we may profitably examine the 
opening lines of the Chronicle in conjunction with the Latin mate- 
rials which underlie them. The statement of Wright, in his in- 
troduction is, “In the geographical description with which the 
Chronicle opens, he [sc. Robert] follows Geoffrey.” ** In this opin- 
ion, however, Wright appears to have been mistaken. It is true 
that the two details common to the Chronicle and Kenelm appear 
also in Geoffrey’s Historia Regum Britanniae * but in all other de- 
tails of content the Chronicle is much closer to Henry of Hunting- 
don’s Historia—the work which was Robert’s main dependence 
for the remainder of the geographical introduction. This is clear 
from a brief survey of relevant passages in the two works, in con- 
junction with the Chronicle. 


Plente me may in engelond of alle gode ise, 
Bote vole hit vorgulte, ober 3eres be worse be; 
Vor engelonde ‘is vol ino3z of frut ek of tren, 
Of wodes } of parkes pat ioye hit is to sen; 
Of foweles J of bestes, of wilde J tame also 


18 Ed. Thomas Arnold (Rolls Series), pp. 9-10 (Lib. I, § 5). 
14 Hd. cit., Introd., p. xvi. 
18 Kd. San Marte, Halle, 1854. 
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Of salt fich3 J eke verss, of vaire rivers perto, 
Of wellen swete J colde inou3, of lesen J of mede (vv. 9-15). 


foecunda frugibus et arboribus, copiosa rivis et nemoribus, jucunda volu- 
crum et ferarum venatibus, ferax avium multi et diversi generis terra 
et mari, et fluviis; . . . alendis autem mira pecoribus et jumentis.... 
Fluviis vero abundat valde piscosis, fontibus praeclara copiosis; .. . 
abundat et vitulis marinis (Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, 
Lib. I, § 1). 


campos late pansos, collesque praepollenti culturae aptos habet, in qui- 
bus frugum diversitates ubertate glebae temporibus suis proveniunt. 
Habet et nemora universis ferarum generibus repleta. . . . Habet prata 
sub aeriis montibus amoeno situ virentia, in quibus fontes lucidissimi 
per nitidos rivos leni murmure manantes, suaves sopores in ripis accu- 
bantibus irritant. Porro lacubus atque piscosis fluviis irrigua est (Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Hist. Regum. Britanniae, Lib. I, Cap. 11). 


Again, the list of metals in the Chronicle, while not reproducing 
with exactitude that noted by Henry, is much closer to it than to 
the general statement offered by Geoffrey. Robert’s somewhat 
sanguine inclusion of ‘gold’ may be due to a misreading of 
‘rarius’ (possibly contracted) as ‘ aureum.’ 

Of seluer or J of gold, of tyn J ek of led, 

Of stel of yre J of bras (Chronicle, vv. 16-17). 


Venis etiam metallorum aeris redundat, ferri scilicet, stanni, et plumbi 
nec non et argenti, sed rarius (Henry of Huntingdon, Hist. Angl. Lib. 
© i 

Omni enim genere metalli foecunda (Geoffrey of Monmouth, Hist. Regum 
Britanniae, Lib. I, Cap. 11). 

Robert notes also among the products of England 
—wolle god, betere ne may be non,—(v. 18) 


which was probably suggested by Henry’s phrase ‘ pro mira fertili- 
tate . . . . lanae pretiosissimae.’?** For this, Geoffrey offers no 
equivalent. : 

In one detail indeed, the Chronicle is closer to Geoffrey than 
to Henry of Huntingdon,—viz. in naming three English rivers, 
whereas Henry names only the Thames and the Severn.’” But in 
this detail (if for a matter of such common knowledge we need 
seriously inquire into sources) the Chronicle agrees also with 
Kenelm. It is, then, quite possible to explain the first twenty- 
eight lines of the Chronicle as fusing material from Henry of 


16 Hd. cit., p.6. (Lib. I, § 2). 17 Ibid. p.10. (Lib. I, § 6). 
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Huntingdon and Kenelm—the most reasonable explanation, in 
that it parallels the procedure which, as has been shown, Robert 
followed in Chronicle vv. 91-136. 

Finally, if there be any necessity for explaining the presence in 
Kenelm of the numerical statistics, it is at least suggestive to cite 
a similar list of bishoprics, classified in relation to the Mercian, 
Danish and Saxon “laws” which stands in Jesus College, Oxford, 
Ms. 29 (fol. 267).7® This list is prefaced by a statement of the 
length and breadth of England,—the latter measurement given as 
three hundred miles. Although supplying, of course, in no sense 
a source for the metrical passage, this list offers an interesting 
parallel in usage. 

Evidence from source, then, virtually establishes the priority of 
Kenelm. If we return to Ellmer’s discussion, we find that he 
bases his argument for the dependence of Kenelm on the greater 
appropriateness of the geographical material in a political chroni- 
cle than in the life of a saint. It would not occur to anyone but 
the author of the Chronicle, in his opinion, to introduce such 
details in a place where they are not at all relevant and with which 
they have nothing whatever to do.*® Without entering into the 
question whether Robert is the author of Kenelm,?° let us examine 
the assumption that underlies it, that the geographical material 
must have appeared first in the Chronicle since it belongs more 
appropriately in that context. 

It is true from the point of view of a modern stylist that the 
material in question sorts better with the Chronicle than with 
Kenelm. This circumstance, however, contributes nothing to the 
argument, inasmuch as the apparent inappropriateness exists, re- 
gardless of whether the versifier of the legend derived his material 
direct from the source or through an intermediary. What is more 


18Ed. Morris, An Old English Miscellany, E.E.T.S. 49, pp. 145-146. 

19 Anglia, xX, 321. 

2°Ellmer’s arguments against the identification of Robert with the 
author of Thomas @ Beket and the other legends (except Kenelm) would 
seem to be amply supported by the instances cited by him of dissimilari- 
ties in point of view and in versions of historical events. It may be worth 
noting, as strengthening this point, the opposing attitudes taken by the 
respective authors in regard to events leading to the Norman conquest. 
In Wolfstan, the conquest is referred to as a national catastrophe; Har- 
old is represented as the rightful heir, who defended his rights honourably 
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to the point is that the superficial irrelevance may be read as a 
clearly motivated design. It has been already noted that the mate- 
rial in the Gesta is readjusted in the metrical version so that the 
possessions of the Mercians stand first in the list. There is no 
conceivable reason why the author of the metrical Chronicle should 
thus disarrange the Latin material, whereas an obvious motive 
for so doing appears in the case of a poet writing of the King of 
the March. Another item not to be disregarded is the presence 
in the Gesta, a little above the “ De Partitione Regnorum,” of a 
brief record of the martyrdom of Kenelm, which is appended to a 
discussion of the reign of Kenulf. Here we find noted the found- 
ing of Winchcombe Abbey ‘ quae adhuc superest’ by Kenulf, and 
the circumstance that he is buried in the same abbey which he had 
founded : 


Idem monasterium cum magnis redditibus quantum hoc tempore in- 
eredibile videatur, ampliasset, vicesimo quarto regni anno funere suo 
honoravit.** 


This, it will be noted, is the material with which the ome 
lines of Kenelm are concerned. 


Seint Kenelm pe 3ongue kyng: pat holi martyr is, 

He was king in Engelonde: of be Marche of Walis. 

Kyng kenulf his fader hiet: he was kyng pare also. 

pe Abbeie of wynchecoumbe he liet arere: And bareinne monekes do, 
And Aftur is debe he was pare i-bured: and 3eot he liith pere 

In pe Abbeize pat 3eot stant: pat he him-seolf liet arere.?? 


The order of material, then, in the legend—the introduction 


but was betrayed by his followers. (E. E. T. S. 87, pp. 72-73). The ver- 
sion offered by the author of the Chronicle (vv. 7268-7281) is totally 
different; Robert regards William’s claims as rightful, and Harold’s 
course of action as treacherous. Again, the author of Wolfstan bitterly 
deplores the fact that kings of alien stock have held the throne since the 
Conquest: “ Unkuynde Eyres 3eot huy beoth ore kingues echone ”; whereas 
Robert is at pains to show that the native line was restored by the mar- 
riage of Henry I with Matilda of Scotland, a descendant of Edmond Iron- 
side (vv. 6466-6469; cf. Wright, Introd., p. ix). Again in wv. 7250-7257 
he refers to Matilda as descended “of pe riz3te kunde of engelond,” and 
of her marriage with Henry as joining “kundeliche” England with 
Normandy. 

71 Ed. cit., pp. 94-95 (Lib. I, § 95). This material is represented in 
the Chronicle, vv. 5156-5159. Six lines are added in the later recension 
which narrate briefly the martyrdom of Kenelm (cf. Appendix X). 

33 E. E. T. S. 87, p. 3465. 
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followed by the geographical digression,—reproduces that in the 
Gesta Regum Anglorum.”® 

We may further not disregard, in considering the relevance of 
the geographical material in Kenelm, that such a digression into 
matters of secular interest is not without parallel in the South Eng- 
lish Legendary. The whole of the so-called “Third Part” of 
Michael ** is devoted to an explanation of the planetary system, 
the nature of the elements, the development of the human embryo 
and other matters much more remote from the original theme than 
is the case with the geographical passage in Kenelm. Again in 
Wolfstan, the poet, after recording the death of St. Edward the 
King in the fourth year of Wolfstan’s tenure of the bishopric of 
Worcester, gives his version of the events leading up to the battle 
of Hastings, and discusses the founding of Battle Abbey by William 
of Normandy.”® 

Virtually no grounds remain, then, for regarding Kenelm as 
dependent on the Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester. With Robert 
proved the borrower in the instance of Kenelm as well as in the 
cases of the other legends showing correspondences, the priority 
of the South English Legendary may be accepted with confidence. 
Finally, now that we may set aside the somewhat complicated 
hypothesis of a relationship of mutual dependence between the 
Chronicle and the Legendary, we are not compelled to assign the 
composition of the Legendary to the Abbey of Gloucester as the 
only place where such close literary inter-relationship would have 
been possible. In other words, the problem of the provenience of 
the South English Legendary ** is to be approached without initial 
presumption in favour of the Abbey of Gloucester, as the solution. 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylwania. 


*8 The material intervening in the Gesta Regum between the notice of 
Kenulf’s reign and the list of bishoprics has no bearing on the matter 
in hand. 

24 Printed by Horstmann, E. E. T. S. 87, pp. 311-322. The Second Part 
also contains a digression of considerable length on the nature of angels, 
demons, etc., but this matter has a fairly obvious relation to the theme. 

% Tbid., pp. 72-73. 

26 This question I have discussed in the introduction to an edition of 
the Passion in the South English Legendary (now in press) which is to 
be issued by the Early English Text Society. 
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UNWRITTEN WORKS OF FLAUBERT 


Aside from works projected in his childhood, of which usually 
only the titles remain, there are many others referred to in the 
letters of Flaubert’s mature years, some of which he had a passing 
fancy to write, others that he seriously considered undertaking, 
but most of which he never even began. He was never satisfied 
with what he was doing, either in quantity or quality, and was 
always seeking the subject, in full harmony with his temperament, 
that would allow him to give the full measure of his talent. Such 
statements as the following show this clearly: “ Je n’écrirai jamais 
comme je veux, ni le quart de ce que je réve” (1853, 11, 336).* 
“Je ne fais rien de ce que je veux! Car on ne choisit pas ses 
sujets, ils s’imposent. Trouverai-je jamais le mien? Me tombera- 
t-il du ciel une idée en rapport avec mon tempérament? Pourrai- 
je faire un livre ot je me donnerai tout entier?” (1869, 111, 542.) 
These unwritten works are mentioned to friends to whom he was 
writing, and it is the purpose of this article to point out what he 
has to say concerning them. 

In 1845 Flaubert was thinking of writing a drama on a subject 
about which he had already written a sketch in his youth, San 
Pietro Ornano (cf. Huvres de Jeunesse, Vol. 1): “ There came to 
me some days ago the idea of a rather bare drama on an episode 
of the war with Corsica which I read in the history of Genoa” 
(1, 161); he asks his friend Ernest Chevalier, then in Corsica, 
whether he could get some information about Sampiero Ornano 
and the condition of Corsica from about 1550 to 1650 (1, 169). 

When he departed on his oriental trip, he had promised to write 
some articles on his journey for the Revue Orientale, but he says 
it will have to do without them, as it is his intention to publish 
nothing for a long time (1850, 1, 361). 

In 1850 he has three subjects in mind, which are, perhaps, only 
the same thing: 1) Une Nuit de Don Juan (about whom he had 
already written in “ Passion et Vertu,” Wuvres de Jeunesse, Vol. 


1 These numbers refer to the date the letter was written and the volume 
and page of the Correspondance, Conard edition, Paris, 1910. 
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1), of which he had thought at the lazaret at Rhodes; 2) the story 
of Anubis, the woman who wishes to be loved by a god; this is the 
most lofty, but it has frightful difficulties;? 3) his Flemish novel 
of the girl who dies a virgin and a mystic. What worries him is 
the relationship of ideas in these three plans: in the first, insa- 
tiable love under the two forms of terrestrial and mystical love; 
in the second, the same story, but terrestrial love is less elevated in 
that it is more precise; in the third, the two types are united in 
the same person and one leads to the other, but his heroine dies of 
religious exaltation after having known the exaltation of the senses. 
He believes that when one dissects unborn children so well, one is 
unable to create them (11, 12); he had thought a good deal of the 
first of these, on his horseback journey, but the theme seems very 
common and hackneyed and leads only to the eternal story of the 
nun (1851, 11, 49); later, the Don Juan is advancing slowly and 
from time to time he puts some of it into writing (1851, 11, 62). 

The fancy came to him at different times to write a drama on 
Socialism; a great Roman novel and a book on the Eighteenth 
century; a romance of chivalry and a fairy tale; a novel on mad- 
ness and another on Cambyses. Socialism alarmed him, and when 
he returned from the Orient, he wanted to go deep into the Social- 
ists and to write in dramatic form something very brutal and very 
farcical and of course impartial (1850, 11, 12). While reading 
Juvenal, he passed two hours dreaming of a great Roman novel; 
his book on the Eighteenth century had come back to him the day 
before (1853, 11, 204). It was one of his old dreams to write a 
romance of chivalry, which he considers feasible even after Ariosto, 
by introducing an element of terror and “large” poetry that is 
lacking in Ariosto (1853, 1, 283). “ Here is another of my am- 
bitions! To write a fairy tale!” (1853, 1, 309). The study of 
medicine has always attracted him; he is much interested in a 
course of lectures given by the head of an insane asylum, but he 
does not attend them, although he has long meditated a novel on 
madness or rather on the manner in which people go mad (1859, 
111, 230). When Sainte-Beuve advises him to write of modern 
things, he says: “ Do you know what I am dreaming of now? A 


*He repeats a few times his desire to write this story; see among 
others ibid., II, 347, 359. 
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story of Cambyses. But I reject that dream, I am too old, and 
then! and then!” (1861, 11, 288). 

In speaking of critics and criticism he says it is easier to discuss 
than to understand, and to chatter about art, ideal of the beautiful, 
ideal, etc., than to write the slightest sonnet or the shortest sen- 
tence; he himself would like to take a hand in this and to write 
at one stroke a book about it all, but that will be for his old age 
when his ink-well is dry. What a dashing book could be written 
under the title, “ On the Interpretation of Antiquity.” It would 
be the work of a life-time (1852, 11, 116). The following year 
the same idea persists; he would like to be a learned man, to write 
a fine book on the interpretation of antiquity, for he is sure of 
being in the tradition; what he adds to it is the modern feeling 
(1853, 11, 213). 

The vague outline of a big novel, metaphysical, fantastic and 
“ gueulard ” had come into his head some weeks before (1852, 11, 
140) ; he had spoken to Bouilhet o/ his plan, in which a man by 
dint of thinking comes to have hallucinations, at the end of which 
the ghost of his friend appears “ pour tirer la conclusion (idéale) 
des prémices (mondains tangibles) ”—whatever that may mean— 
and he finds to his amazement this idea indicated in Balzac’s Louis 
Lambert (1852, 11, 191). Flaubert’s nervous disease, he informs 
us, had made known to him curious psychological phenomena of 
which no one has any idea, or rather that no one has felt. He will 
avenge himself for this some day, by using it in a book, “ that 
metaphysical novel with apparitions, of which I have spoken to 
you,” but as it is a subject that frightens him, he must wait until 
he is far enough from those impressions to be able to give them 
factitiously, ideally, hence without danger for himself or the work 
(1853, 11, 230). 

Flaubert expected, with Bouilhet, to publish an edition of Ron- 
sard and to write a preface for it in which he would prove some of 
his ideas on criticism. In this preface he would relate the history 
of poetic feeling in France and would give an exposé of what is 
there meant by that term, the measure in which it is needed, the 
small change that is required ; they have no imagination in France, 
and if one wants to make poetry acceptable, one must be clever 
enough to disguise it (1853, 11, 215). He is going within two or 
three years to read again all the French classics and to annotate 
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them, a labor that will be of use to him for his prefaces, his work 
on literary criticism; he wishes to prove the insufficiency of the 
schools, whatever they may be. He will try to show why aesthetic 
criticism has remained so far behind historical and scientific 
criticism, they (the critics) had no base; the knowledge that they 
lack is the anatomy of style; how a phrase is put together and how 
it is attached to others ; life and love and the soul are absent (1853, 
11, 358). From the end of the Sixteenth century until Hugo all 
books, however fine they may be, have an odor of school-dust about 
them; he repeats his intention of reading again all his French 
classics to prepare in advance for his “ Histoire du sentiment 
poétique en France.” Criticism must be written like natural his- 
tory, with absence of moral idea; it is not a question of declaiming 
about such and such a form, but of exposing what it consists of, 
how one kind is attached to another and by what each lives 
(1853, 11, 381). 

It seems that Flaubert at times had the idea of writing his 
memoirs, for he says that some day he is going to write of himself 
quite at his ease (1852, 11, 92); but he later changes his mind; 
he does not at all feel the need of writing them; his very person- 
ality is repugnant to him and immediate objects seem hideous or 
stupid (1853, 11, 336); “The old project that I had of writing 
my memoirs has left me. Nothing connected with my person 
tempts me” (1853, 11, 346); he had often had this vague fancy, 
but that must be reserved for his old age, when imagination is 
dried up (1853, 11, 394). He considers that the need is felt 
for two moral books, one on literature and the other on socia- 
bility; he is burning to set about them; he wishes to give a little 
necessary air to human conscience; this is the time; a crowd of 
critical ideas are loading him down (1854, 11, 440). 

While interrupted in writing Bouvard et Pécuchet by a trip to 
Kalt Bad, he was reflecting upon two or three other subjects, still 
vague, among them a big book in three parts which will be entitled 
“Sous Napoléon III,” but when will he begin it? (1874, rv, 218) ; 
four years later the story was still in his mind, but the old title 
had changed: “ The subject of the novel Sous Napoléon III finally 
came to me! [I think I feel it. Until further orders it will be 
called Un ménage parisien” (1878, Iv, 327). 

In 1877 it is the Battle of Thermopylae that attracts him: 
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“More than ever I desire to write the Battle of Thermopylae ” 
(Iv, 294), and later he writes to his niece: “Do you know what 
haunts me now? The desire of writing the Battle of Thermo- 
pylae. It is taking hold of me again ” (1879, v, 525) ; he further 
informs her that he expects to undertake the journey to the scene 
of the battle when he has finished Bouvard et Pécuchet (1879, v. 
535). 

And finally, there was an oriental tale, ancient or modern, that 
Flaubert had contemplated writing for many years. The first 
mention of this is in 1845: “I am still ruminating my oriental 
tale that I shall write next winter ”; shortly afterward he is going 
to busy himself with this work, but it is hard; he did not continue 
his labor upon some Chinese philosopher that bored him, but will 
take that up again later (1, 161, 174). The next year his oriental 
tale is put off “a l’année prochaine, peut-étre 4 la suivante, peut- 
étre & jamais” (1, 183), but he is continuing his studies to help 
him in this tale which he has been meditating for eighteen months 
(1, 217). In 1853, while busy with Madame Bovary, he affirms 
that he, too, will do something oriental in eighteen months. It 
will be the antique Orient and done in such a way that the Orient 
of all these daubers will look like an engraving beside a painting ; 
it is an Egyptian tale that is trotting through his head (11, 277). 
The earth is beautiful and to think of dying without having seen 
half of it, without having been drawn by rein-deer, carried by 
elephants, or in a palanquin—all this he is going to put into his 
oriental tale—the things he loves will be there, as the things he 
hates will be in the preface to his Dictionnaire; * his oriental tale 
comes to him in puffs, vague odors of it dilate his soul (1853, 
11, 330, 347). When a friend is traveling in the Orient, he writes 
to him: “ You are now in the surroundings that I should need for 
my novel on the modern Orient,” and Flaubert will take notes on 
what his friend tells him (1867, 111, 460); he later writes to the 
same person: “Since you are plunged in the modern oriental, 
think of me for my future novel of Harel-Bey” (1868, 111, 517). 
But Flaubert in 1877 had almost given up hope of being able to 
write his Oriental tale: “A big book on that is one of my old 
dreams. I should like to write about a civilized man who turns 


% Le Dictionnaire des idées recues, which became Bouvard et Pécuchet. 
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barbarian and a barbarian who becomes civilized, to develop this 
contrast of the two worlds ending by mingling with one another. 
But it is too late. It is like my Battle of Thermopylae. When 
shall I write it? And Monsieur le Préfet and many others” 
(1877, 1v, 318). 


Otto PATzER. 
Uniwersity of Washington. 





BODMER AND THOMSON’S SEASONS 


In his Noah we find evidence that Bodmer was acquainted with 
certain works of a number of English authors. Some of his in- 
debtedness to English sources I have previously discussed in several 
articles which have appeared at intervals in various journals. At 
this time I wish to point out, merely in a preliminary way, a 
Bodmerian passage which is obviously indebted to an episode in 
Thomson’s Seasons. 

Upon the question of possible general influences of Thomson 
upon Bodmer I am not yet prepared to report. Love of nature, 
for example, we find in both authors; likewise an interest in the 
theme of friendship. I feel, however, that it would be premature 
on my part to conclude that Bodmer must therefore have been 
indebted to an appreciable or, in other words, demonstrable de- 
gree to Thomson in these and several other themes which happen 
to be common to both men. Here it may be well to remind the 
reader that Bodmer borrowed freely from many authors represent- 
ing various European literatures. In view of this fact caution is 
particularly imperative in an attempt to determine, beyond perad- 
venture, the specific literary influences involved. 

As is well known, the principle post hoc, ergo propter hoc may, 
frequently enough, prove a dangerous because illusory one to pin 
one’s faith to. One wonders therefore whether Price in his 
English-German Literary Influences (cf. p. 232) was as critically 
cautious as he might have been when he suggests—without, how- 
ever, citing any specific evidence in support of his view—that 
Bodmer’s treatment of friendship, for example, was influenced 
by Thomson. As a matter of fact, as I have stated elsewhere, 
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some of Bodmer’s most important passages on the subject of 
friendship were clearly indebted to Young. Moreover, we know 
that he had a gift for friendship which was quite as truly a 
natural trait as was his love of literature. And finally, it will 
be pertinent in this connection to add that he was interested in 
friendship as a literary theme many years prior to his acquain- 
tance with Thomson’s poetry, as is shown by the fact that it 
is one of the subjects treated in the Diskurse der Maler, the 
little journal which was avowedly an imitation of the moral week- 
lies of Steele and Addison. But the parallel which I present be- 
low represents, I believe, a clear case of Bodmer’s direct borrow- 
ing from Thomson. 

In the Noah there occurs a scene where Japhet, who has never 
before set eyes upon a woman, unexpectedly meets the three 
daughters of Sipha. This episode, as I have already shown, is 
derived in part from Dryden’s Tempest.* Certain features, how- 
ever, were suggested by the summer scene in Thomson’s Seasons 
where Damon accidentally comes upon three maidens at their bath 
in the refreshing stream.* Not only is there agreement in the 
number of maidens who in each case are viewed with interest 
by the young man, but the two situations as a whole present 
striking resemblances. In addition to the general correspond- 
ences between the two situations, one or two minor parallels with- 


Cf. my article “Bodmer and Young” in The Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, April 1925, pages 211-218. In the same article I 
refer also to the influence of Klopstock. Cf. also my “ Bodmer and Mil- 
ton” in the same journal (1918), pp. 589-601, where I refer to the theme 
of friendship in Paradise Lost, the epic which Bodmer admired, studied, 
translated and imitated. In that article I take occasion to refer to the 
high praise which he bestowed upon Milton’s epic. Here I may state 
that Bodmer was also acquainted with Elizabeth Rowe’s Friendship in 
Death. She, as is well known, was an imitator of Milton. 

* Elsewhere I have had occasion to take issue with Price in other mat- 
ters. Cf. my article “Bodmer and Young.” 

* Cf. my article “ Dryden’s Tempest as a Source of Bodmer’s Noah” in 
Modern Philology, Aug. 1917, pp. 55-61. 

*In the Seasons, edition of 1730, viz., “Summer” ll. 980-1037; the 
edition of 1744, as well as subsequent ones, contains a different version 
of the episode. Cf. my article “A German Translation of Passages in 
Thomson’s Seasons” in Modern Language Notes, April 1911, pp. 107-109. 
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in the passages may be noted. Bodmer’s phrase “mit bebendem 
Busen ” (Noah, ed. 1765, p. 10) recalls Thomson’s (Summer 1. 
1004 f.) 
Nor Paris panted stronger... . 
Than, Damon, thou. 


Again in the Noah we read, page 8, 


“ Japhet, .... welch sanftes Entziicken 
Zog dir die Seel in das Aug.... 
. und ward nicht mit Schauen gesittigt, 


which resembles the passage in The Seasons 
Damon drew 
Such draughts of love and beauty to the soul. 
(Summer 1. 1031 f.). 


That Bodmer was familiar with the summer scene in Thomson’s 
Seasons we know from the fact that when in 1745 he brought out 
an edition of Pyra and Lange’s Freundschaftliche Lieder, he ap- 
pended an anonymous German version of the very episode under 
consideration together with the translation of two others from the 
same poem. Wieland regarded Bodmer himself as the translator. 
The same view has been held by others.° Some investigators, on 
the other hand, ascribe the German translation, conjecturally to be 
sure, to Bodmer’s friend Sulzer.6 But though the actual author- 
ship of the German version still remains a moot question, there 
can be no doubt as to Bodmer’s acquaintance with the particular 
episode which concerns us here. 

It may not be uninteresting in this connection to point out that 
Bodmer’s account of Japhet’s meeting with the daughters of Sipha, 
which we have just considered, is referred to by Wieland in his 
Die Priifung Abrahams; 7 this poem, I may add, shows in a striking 
manner how deeply Wieland at this time (1753) was under the 
influence of Bodmer. Moreover, in Geszner’s Der erste Schiffer 


5So in the Goedeke Grundrisz, third edition (1907), Iv, 1, page 11; 
so also by August Sauer in the reprint of the Freundschaftliche Lieder, 
page vi (in Seuffert’s Neudrucke). I confess, however, I am not yet 
convinced of the correctness of this view. 

*Cf. Theodor Vetter in the Bodmer Denkschrift, page 341, and Budde 
in his Wieland und Bodmer, page 138 f. 

* Cf. Wieland’s Werke, Hempel edition, xxxrx, 404. 
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we have in the meeting of Melida and the youth an undoubted 
reminiscence of the corresponding episode in the Noah.’ Also in 
Bodmer’s own Siindflut the meeting between Dison and Sunith 
resembles, in some respects, the scene between Japhet and Sipha’s 
daughters in the Noah. In other words, in each of the four 
German works mentioned above, one is justified in seeing an 
episodic feature which points back to the summer scene in Thoin- 
son’s Seasons. 
C. H. IsERsHOFF. 
University of Iowa. 





NATHANIEL FIELD AND ROBERT WILSON 


Collier has enough already to answer for without adding the 
charge of murder. Says Mr. Greg in his scholarly review of Dr. 
Chambers’ great Elizabethan Stage:+ “Dr. Chambers has antici- 
pated two conclusions I had reached independently: one that 
Nathan Field, the actor, was the younger brother of Nathaniel 
Field, the printer (whom Collier unreasonably murdered in in- 
fancy), as well as of the Bishop of Llandaff; the other that there 
is no sufficient ground for supposing two Robert Wilsons.” 

That Nathaniel Field, the actor, was the brother of the Bishop 
of Llandaff we find stated in a letter of May 24, 1619: “ Dr. Field 
(Field, the player’s brother), shall succeed Llandaff ” ?—unless in- 
deed the parenthesis is an editorial insertion. There is also good 
reason to believe that Nathaniel, the actor, was not a brother of the 
“ printer,” but was himself the “ printer,” as Collier supposed. It 
should first be noticed, however, that while this Field was a sta- 
tioner, he was not a “printer” as Mr. Greg calls him, but a 
publisher or bookseller, a very important distinction in those days.* 
At least, Collier’s assumption that the elder Nathaniel had died 
before the younger received the name certainly represents the rule. 
Collier’s alleged “ muddle ” of the two Nathaniel Fields is further 


8 Cf. Geszner: Schriften (Ziirich 1818), vol. L 

1 Review of English Studies, 1, 1, 102. 

* Court and Times of James I, 11, 167. 

* Arber, Transcript, v, xxix, 235, and references there cited; McKerrow, 
Dictionary, 1, 101-2. 
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cleared up by a knowledge of the law (5 Eliz. c. 4) governing 
apprenticeship at the time, which ordered that one should be 
apprenticed at least seven years, and should not take up his free- 
dom till the age of twenty-four. This law was observed by the 
Stationers’ Company.‘ Now Nathaniel the publisher took up his 
freedom June 3, 1611, when Nathaniel the actor was on the eve 
of twenty-four, but six years tardy for the elder Nathaniel. The 
fact that we can trace Nathaniel the actor elsewhere during this 
apprenticeship has little bearing on the matter. Arber® records 
that these apprentices, “though bound to Stationers, were some- 
times employed in totally different occupations.” As a matter of 
fact, the apprentice-actors also were not regularly apprenticed to 
acting. They were regularly apprenticed to the trades of their 
masters and used by them as actors; or their time was transferred 
by sale or impressment to others, who used them as actors. 

It is significant too that Nathaniel the publisher did not publish 
so long as Nathaniel the actor continued to act, and that they both 
in this final period dwelt in Blackfriars, where only one of them is 
even yet officially buried. Of course, one frequently never exer- 
cised the trade to which one was eligible. For instance, Mr. W. 
J. Lawrence in a recent article * infers that because John Heminges 
was a grocer and Martin Slaughter an ironmonger, they must needs 
at some time have exercised those trades. We need only record that 
King James himself is said to have been a grocer,’ and then let 
him who will follow Mr. Lawrence’s analogy. At least, the records 
give reasonable ground for the belief that Nathaniel Field, the 
actor, was also Nathaniel Field, the publisher. We are hardly 
justified then in adding murder to Collier’s accomplishments. 

We have also good ground for believing that there were at least 
two Robert Wilsons. Of the twelve members belonging to the 
original Queen’s company in 1583,* only three—Robert Wilson, 
John Bentley, and Tobias Mills—do not appear in a certificate of 


“ Arber, op. cit., 1, xli-xlii; v, xxix. 

5 Arber, op. cit., V, xxix. 

® Studies in Philology, xx, 592. 

"Ellis, Original Letters, 2nd series, m1, 232, note a. King James was 
a Clothworker, Prince Henry a Merchant Taylor (Nichols, Progresses of 
James I, 1, 573-4; 11, 132-3, 141). 

® Wallace, First London Theatre, 11. 


3 
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Lay Subsidies, June 30, 1588.° Now Tobias Mills was buried July 
11, 1585.2° Also, as has not previously been pointed out, in August, 
1585 John Bentley was the subject of the following burial record 
at St. Peter’s, Cornhill: 1+ “19 Thursday John Bentley one of 
y® Queens players, pit in y® north ile. yers 32.” In view of these 
records for his two missing companions, it seems fairly to be in- 
ferred that the actor Robert Wilson by June 30, 1588 was no longer 
troubled by mundane subsidies, though I have not located either 
his burial record or his will. Had he been alive, he should cer- 
tainly have been subject to Cesar’: call, along with his nine living 
companions. This inference finds some confirmation in Heywood’s 
placing Wilson “before my time,” though he “must needs re- 
member Tarleton,” who was buried in September, 1588. I take it 
then that Robert Wilson, the Queen’s man, was dead some little 
time before the subsidy certificate of June, 1588; and that the 
later records belong to other men of the same name. Further, if 
this actor was also a dramatist, as is regularly inferred, there must 
then have been at least two dramatists of the name. 
T. W. BaLpwin. 


University of Illinois. 





WAS DANCOURT A PLAGIARIST? 


There has long been a question as to whether or not Dancourt 
borrowed rather freely from other authors in some of his earlier 
comedies which he submitted for presentation under his name. 
The Mercure is not definite in some of its notices in reference to 
Dancourt, saying of Le Chevalier a la Mode: “ cette comédie a été 
accommodée au théaitre par M. Dancourt.”*+ However, in 1734, 
several years after the death of both authors named, the Mercure 
published the following statement, the earliest known expression 


* Malone Soc. Coll., 1, 354-5. 

1° Chambers, Eliz. Stage, m1, 330. 

11 Printed Registers. Bentley’s will (Index of Wills Proved in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, Iv, 39) might yield information on the 
Queen’s men. 

1 Mercure Galant, Oct., 1687, pp. 377 ff. 
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of doubt as to the unqualified right of authorship claimed by 
Dancourt : 


“Cette piéce (Les Bourgeoises 4 la Mode) est imprimée sous le nom de 
Dancourt, cependant elle n’est pas tout A fait de lui; M. de Saintyon, pre- 
mier auteur de cette charmante comédie, s’en est déclaré le pére et a 
revendiqué son ouvrage de maniére 4 faire honneur a celui qui se |’est 
approprié, puisqu’il a avoué de bonne foi qu’il en devait le succés aux 
agréments que M. Dancourt y avait répandus et 4 quelques changements 
qu’il y avait faits.? 


Unfortunately, no authority, other than the reported statement 
by Saintyon, an almost forgotten author of the day,® is given for 
this assertion, which has been the point of departure for much 
discussion. Important light on this moot point is furnished by a 
statement printed in 1696, nearly forty years before the Mercure’s 
affirmation of 1734, in a Satire contre les Faiseurs de Fades Opéra, 
de Mauvais Livres, et de Sottes Comédies,* where the poet Gacon 
said of Dancourt: 


. ce fier auteur croit étre un grand génie, 
Quoiqu’il doive souvent tout ce qu’il a de beau, 
A tel qui lui confie un ouvrage nouveau. 
De ses honteux larcins V’histoire est si publique 
Que je l’ose avancer comme un fait sans réplique.® 


Even though this hitherto unnoticed passage does not settle the 
question as to Saintyon’s contributions to Dancourt’s successes, 
it does establish the point that, immediately after the presenta- 
tion of these comedies, it was common talk at Paris that Dancourt 
indulged in generous borrowings from his contemporaries. 

Gro. B. Warts. 


University of Minnesota. 


* Mercure de France, Nov., 1734, p. 2492. 

* According to the Mercure Saintyon was “Grand Maitre des Eaux et 
Foréts” and “un Philosophe trés retiré du grand monde.” Cf. op. cit., 
p. 2502. 

* Le Poéte sans fard, 1696, p. 42 ff. 

5 This satire was re-printed in the later editions of Le Poéte sans Fard. 
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THE SOURCE OF PEELE’S ARRAIGNMENT OF PARIS 


In the Modern Language Review for 1924 there appeared a 
series of articles by Miss V. M. Jeffery on the Italian and English 
Pastoral Drama of the Renaissance. The general thesis of the 
series is that English pastoral dramatists are more indebted to 
Italian authors than is commonly supposed. The second article 
(April, 1924) is entitled The Source of Peele’s Arraignment of 
Paris. Much of its material is also included in an Italian article 
by Miss Jeffery in Nuova Antologia, March 1, 1925. The present 
writer is inclined to welcome Miss Jeffery’s general estimate of 
Italian influences, but cannot accept the evidence of her second 
article. 

She presents as Peele’s source I] Giuditio di Paride, by Anello 
Paulilli, published at Naples in 1566. On this belief is based’ 
her assertion that the English pastoral play under discussion “ is 
not the outcome of a growing native vogue in England, as former 
critics have wished to prove, but an importation from Italy, exe- 
cuted with great skill. On the Arraignment has been founded 
the whole structure of the existing theories of English critics of 
pastoral drama. The Arraignment must now acquire a new sig- 
nificance.” The “vital point” of her study is her proof “ that 
Peele was acquainted with this earlier play.” “ Would not this 
evidence of direct imitation in the early stages deal a final blow 
to the theory of a separate parallel development in England?” 

In her proof, Miss Jeffery offers no external evidence that Peele 
had any acquaintance with Paulilli’s work. On the other hand, 
Paulilli is an obscure author, whose writings were not much circu- 
lated. Peele is not necessarily dependent on Paulilli in this case, 
for he could have received the general idea of pastoral drama from 
better-known Italian plays, and the story of the Judgment of Paris 
is a ready-made pastoral, since Paris made his decision when a 
shepherd on Mt. Ida. Dramatic use of the story is not unique. 
For example, St. Augustine writes: . 


De tribus deabus, Junone scilicet, et Minerva, et Venere, quae pro malo 
aureo adipiscendo, apud judicem Paridem de pulchritudinis excellentia 
certasse narrantur; et ad placandos ludis deos, qui delectantur seu veris, 
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seu falsis istis criminibus suis, inter theatricos plausus cantantur atque 
saltantur (De Cw. Dei, 18. 10). 


In her parallel passages Miss Jeffery indicates no striking verbal 
resemblances; there is nothing except the general similarity that 
would naturally be found in the work of men treating the same 
theme under somewhat similar conditions. Nor does she give 
modifications of the story peculiar to the two authors. Even her 
comparison of the subplots is hardly decisive. 

Though Miss Jeffery does not discuss other sources for the 
Arraignment, they are ready at hand. Ovid gives three epistles 
of his Heroides to the story of Paris. One of the striking passages 
is that in which Oenone tells of the verses carved by Paris on a 
poplar: 

incisae servant a te mea nomina fagi, 
et legor Oenone falce notata tua, 
populus est, memini, pluviali consita rivo, 
est in qua nostri littera scripta memor, 
et quantum trunci, tantum mea nomina crescunt. 
crescite et in titulos surgite recta meos! 
popule, vive, precor, quae consita margine ripae 
hoc in rugoso cortice carmen habes: 
cum Paris Oenone poterit spirare relicta, 
ad fontem Xanthi versa recurret aqua (Heroides, 5. 21-30). 


To this theme Peele frequently refers: 


the dittie will agree, 
Paris, with that same vowe of thine upon our Poplar tree 
(lines 306-7). 
My vowe is made and witnessed, the Poplar will not starte, 
Nor shall the nymphe Oenones love from forth my breathing hart 
(339-40). 
(Oenone entreth with a wreath of poplar on her heade.) 
Beguilde, disdayned, and out of love: live long thou Poplar-tree, 
And let thy letters growe in length, to witness this with mee. ... 
False Paris, this was not thy vow, when thou and I were one, 
To raung and chaung old love for new (631-8). 
Mer. Where woons he than? Oen. about these woods: far from 
the Poplar tree. 
Mer. What Poplar meane ye? Oen. ‘witnes of the vowes betwixt 
him and me. 
And come and wend a little way and you shall see his 
skill (695-7). 
I will gow sit and pyne under the Poplar tree, 
And write my answere to his vow, that everie eie may see (724-5) 
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It seems unlikely that Peele would have chanced on such a detail as 
the growing of the inscription without familiarity with the Ovidian 
story. Miss Jeffery does not indicate any reference to the poplar 
in Paulilli. 

The attempt of the goddesses to persuade Paris by offering 
gifts is four times alluded to by Ovid: 


tres tibi se nudas exhibuere deae, 
unaque cum regnum, belli daret altera laudem, 
“Tyndaridis coniunx,” tertia dixit, “eris! ”?* 
nec te Palladios nec te Iunonis honores 
auditis Helenae praeposuisse bonis. 
ergo ego sum virtus, ego sum tibi nobile regnum! ? 
praeposui regnis ego te, quae maxima quondam 
pollicita est nobis nupta sororque Iovis; 
dumque tuo possem circumdare bracchia collo, 
contempta est virtus Pallade dante mihi.® 


ingentibus ardent 

iudicium donis sollicitare meum. 

regna Iovis coniunx, virtutem filia iactat; 
ipse potens dubito fortis an esse velim. 

dulce Venus risit; “nec te, Pari, munera tangant 
utraque suspensi plena timoris! ” ait; 

“nos dabimus, quod ames, et pulchrae filia Ledae 
ibit in amplexus pulchrior illa tuos! ” * 


This outline is developed by Peele, somewhat as Tennyson later 
developed it in his Oenone. Venus’ belittling of the other gifts in 
the last passage furnishes about the only characteristic detail. 
Peele takes it up when Venus says in beginning her speech: 


These bene to hoate alarams for thee (516). 


Perhaps it also appears in Paris’ defence before the court of heaven 
(1019 ff., quoted by Miss Jeffery, p. 184). This, however, is a 
conventional strain in praise of the simple life. Something of 
Venus’ argument in Ovid also appears in Paulilli (quoted by Miss 
Jeffery, p. 183). Other reminiscences of Ovid perhaps appear in 
Peele, as “ Ida vales ” (26) from “ Vallibus Idae” (Her. 16. 53). 
(But cf. *I8aiav vaway (Euripides, Andromache 275). 


1 Heroides, 17. 116-8, Helen to Paris. 
* Ibid., 133-5. 
® Heroides, 16. 165-8, Paris to Helen. ‘ Ibid., 79-86. 
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Early in life Peele made a translation of one of the Iphigentas 
of Euripides; which one is unknown, for the work is lost. But 
he can hardly have been unfamiliar with the one he did not trans- 
late, as well as with other plays by Euripides. In the Iphigenia 
at Aulis (1300-9) is a passage on the judgment, in which the 
goddesses are characterized, and it is also alluded to in the 
Andromache (275-89), the Helen (23-29), and the Hecuba (643- 
5). One of the scholia on the last tells of the inscription on the 
apple, translated by Peele “ Detur pulcherrimae” (Arraignment 
392). This inscription is not mentioned by Ovid. It is, how- 
ever, found in the form “hoc est donum deae pulcherrimae” in 
the comment by Servius® on what is probably the best-known 
reference to the judgment of Paris in any classical author, Aeneid 
1. 2%. The same scholium also tells of the gifts promised by the 
goddesses, namely, royal power, success in war, and the beauteous 
Helen. But though Peele doubtless knew some of these passages, 
he does not always follow Euripides. The Greek speaks of Hermes 
as taking the goddesses to the judgment, while Peele and Ovid 
do not mention his presence, though Paulilli apparently does (M. 
L. R., p. 184). 

Moreover, Peele tells the story of Paris in his Tale of Troy, 
written a few years before the publication of the Arraignment. 
The knowledge there shown is sufficient to account .for his famili- 
arity with Trojan story independently of Paulilli. 

The evidence just presented covers almost everything in the 
mythological part of the Arraignment which Miss Jeffery attri- 
butes to the influence of Paulilli, and is perhaps sufficient, when 
combined with a knowledge of one or more of the pastoral dramas 
accessible in England, such as the Aminta, to account for Peele’s 
work. Though Miss Jeffery’s paper is of service in showing the 
similarities between English and Italian pastorals, and hence in 
leading students to search for Italian influence on English writers, 
it cannot be said to prove the vital point that “it is impossible 
to imagine that Peele cannot have known the earlier Italian ver- 
sion of the story” of the Judgment of Paris. To be sure, a 
possibility that he knew of Paulilli still remains, but a remote 
possibility does not enable us to say that “the Arraignment must 


®In the ms. known as Parisinus 1750. 
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now acquire a new significance” in the history of the English 
pastoral drama. Nevertheless, it seems probable that by methods 
other than the search for direct sources the inspiration of the 
English mythological pastoral may be shown to have been derived 
from Italy. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT. 
Duke University. 





IL EST POURTANT TEMPS, COMME DIT LA 
CHANSON 


On lit dans Le crime de Sylvestre Bonnard la phrase suivante: 
“ Quand on est trés vieux, il devient extrémement difficile de dis- 
paraitre: il est pourtant temps, comme dit la chanson, de prendre 
ma retraite et de songer 4 faire une fin.” 

Les deux éditions annotées du roman d’Anatole France que nous 
avons sous les yeux—celles de Charles H. Wright (Holt & Co.) et 
de J. L. Borgerhoff (Heath & Co.) expliquent de facon identique 
le passage que nous avons souligné: “ Allusion to the Stances sur 
la Retraite of Racan (seventeenth century) : Thirsis, il faut penser 
& faire la retraite, etc.”* Les commentateurs sont d’accord pour 
faire rapporter “comme dit la chanson” non pas 4 la proposition 
qui précéde “il est pourtant temps,” mais 4 celle qui suit “de 
prendre ma retraite.” C’est done l’idée de retraite qui a guidé 
leurs recherches et les a conduits tous deux au poéme de Racan. 

Que faut-il penser de cette explication? On peut d’abord s’éton- 
ner qu’Anatole France—a supposer qu’il ait eu dans l’esprit ce vers 
de Racan—n/’ait pas conservé l’expression “ faire la retraite ” dont 
le parfum archaique ne pouvait que lui plaire, et qu’il ait par 
surcroit qualifié de chanson un poéme qui n’en est point une. I 
faut sans doute chercher une autre interprétation. Dans la phrase 
qui nous occupe, ce qui frappe d’abord le lecteur accoutumé 4 
Vécriture parfaite d’A. France, c’est la succession des syllabes 
“tant temps ” dont la répétition amusante, mais facheuse, ne pou- 
vait que frapper désagréablement l’oreille du maitre styliste. Les 
chansonniers n’ont point, eux, de ces scrupules; au contraire. La 
juxtaposition de syllabes identiques: “ton ton, ton taine et ton 


1 Wright, éd. de 1904, p. 265. Cf. Borgerhoff, p. 133, éd. de 1920. 
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ton ” est un élément familier des rondes enfantines et des refrains 
populaires. La parenthése “ comme dit la chanson” pourrait alors 
étre interprétée comme une excuse d’A. France, peu soucieux 
d’assumer la responsabilité d’une tache de style. 

Cette interprétation est en partie confirmée par le fait que la 
phrase en question se trouve 4 deux reprises dans les ceuvres 
d’Alfred de Musset. On lit en effet, dans Une soirée perdue, vers 
37-44: 

Puis je songeais encore 
Que c’était une triste et honteuse misére 
Que cette solitude 4 l’entour de Moliére, 


Et qu’il est powrtant temps, comme dit Ja chanson, 
De sortir de ce siécle ou d’en avoir raison; 


et dans la deuxiéme des Lettres de Dupuis et Cotonet, datée du 
25 novembre 1836: “il serait pourtant temps, comme dit la chan- 
son, de savoir ce que parler veut dire.” 

Ces deux passages, ol Musset a pris soin de souligner lui-méme 
“pourtant temps,” nous permettent de conclure (a) de facon cer- 
taine—qu’on ne saurait séparer ces deux mots de “comme dit la 
chanson,” ainsi que l’ont fait les commentateurs du Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard; (b) avec vraisemblance—que la phrase d’A. 
France n’est qu’une réminiscence du vers d’Une soirée perdue, 
poéme beaucoup plus connu que les Stances de Racan. 

Il reste maintenant un point a éclaircir: quelle est la chanson 
dont parle le poéte? Dans ses Morceaux choisis d’A. de Musset 
(Didier, Paris, 1917), M. Joachim Merlant avoue qu’il n’a pu la 
retrouver. Il déclare (p. 463): “Je ne sais 4 quelle vieille chan- 
son Musset fait allusion; il fait comme Alceste qui chantait la 
vieille chanson du roi Henri, d’origine inconnue, mais adaptée au 
gotit du 17éme siécle.” Nous l’avons nous-méme longtemps cher- 
chée en vain avant de poser la question dans L’Intermédiaire des 
chercheurs et des curieux qui nous a apporté deux réponses qui 
se confirment. Nous reproduisons intégralement la mieux docu- 
mentée, celle de M. Pierre Dufay (Intermédiaire du 20-30 juin 
1925) : 

“Tl est pourtant temps—Peut-étre était-ce, chez Alfred de 
Musset, un souvenir de la Bonnaventure du Gué du Loir, lorsqu’- 
enfant il y passait ses vacances, tragant du manoir 4 demi ruiné 
un croquis que reproduisit la revue régionaliste d’Hubert Fillay, 
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Bicis et le Loir-et-Cher. La chanson a cours dans le Blésois, car, 
séloignant de Vendéme, on en a recueilli cette version 4 Menars, 
résidence presque royale ot la Marquise de Pompadour, puis son 
frére, Marigny, succédérent aux Charron: 

Tl est pourtant temps, pourtant temps, ma mé, 

Il est pourtant temps de me marier. 

Ma fille, nous n’avons point d’argent (bis) 

Ma mé, nous avons du froment; 

Que ne le vend-on et ne me marie-t-on? 

Il est pourtant temps, pourtant temps, ma mé 

Il est pourtant temps de me marier. 

Ma fille, nous n’avons point d’habit (bis) 

Ma mé, nous avons des brebis, 

Que ne les tond-on et ne me marie-t-on? 

Il est pourtant temps... . ete. 


Ma fille, nous n’avons point d’amant (bis) 
Ma mé, nous avons le gros Jean, 
Que ne le prend-on et ne me marie-t-on? 
Il est pourtant temps... . ete. 


“ Cette chanson n’est pas spéciale au Blésois et au Vendémois. M. 
Adolphe Orain, dans ses Chansons de la Haute Bretagne (Rennes, 
Hyacinthe Cailliére, 1902, in-8, pp. 269-271), en a reproduit une 
version presque analogue, dont il fournit la musique. 

“A la Bibliothéque Nationale, le Recueil manuscrit des Poésies 
populaires de la France, en reproduit une autre, originaire des 
Ardennes (v1, 87) et il n’est pas jusqu’aux Alpes—c’est au sur- 
plus le propre de la chanson populaire—ot cela ne se soit chanté 
... (Julien Tiersot, Chansons populaires recueillies dans les 
Alpes Frangaises, Grenoble, H. Falque et P. Perrin; Moutiers: 
Francois Dueloz, 1903, in-4, p. 302).” 

On trouvera cette chanson reproduite dans la série Les Poétes 
du terroir publiée par Ad. Van Bever (Delagrave, 1922, 2e 
édition, pp. 18-19). M. Van Bever déclare d’ailleurs qu’il en doit 
lui-méme la communication 4 M. Dufay, qui termine sa réponse 
dans L’Intermédiaire par cette conclusion : 


Il est vrai que le théme est éternel, comme aussi celui des désillusions 
auxquelles nous devons “le Maumariée.” 


On ne saurait mieux dire. Ainsi se trouve parfaitement élucidé 
cet intéressant petit point d’histoire littéraire. 


Smith College. VINCENT GUILLOTON. 
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MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN ZITARIE, ZITTERIE. 


The history of the German word Zither (designating the musical 
instrument) presents an interesting little problem. The word, 
evidently of Persian origin (< Pers. sihtar, — three-stringed) * 
passed through the Greek and Latin languages into Old High Ger- 
man, where the foreign form was preserved: cithara, zithara, or 
at most mildly altered: an dero zitherun, Notker, Ps. 32, 2. At 
the close of the Old High German period a second borrowing from 
Latin took place, this time through the medium of the Old French 
citole, appearing in Middle High German as zitél, citdle. 

None of the dictionaries record the existence of the older form 
of this word in Middle High German, and following after them 
Kluge states in his latest edition:* “dem Mhd. fehlt dies Wort.” 
The question arises whether Kluge’s statement is not too sweeping. 
The fact that the New High German Zither apparently goes back 
to the Old High German Zithara seems to justify the inference 
that this older borrowing was never so completely replaced by the 
younger borrowed form as German lexicographers have to date 
believed. Either we must assume that alongside of the more com- 
mon M.H.G. form zitéle the older form of the word persisted to 
form the nerus, or that in the N.H.G. period a third borrowing 
has taken place. A single instance from M.H.G. literature would 
seem to validate the first assumption. And this evidence is, in 
fact, available, in the M.H.G. epic, the Jiingere Titurel (ca. 1272). 
Peculiar difficulties involved in the proper correlation of the many 
existing and corrupted manuscripts of this epic have thus far un- 
fortunately hindered the appearance of a critical edition with a 
restored text. This fact has held scholarly investigations of the 
epic pretty much in check, although considerable philological 
treasure lies buried here. As an instance of the existence in 
M.H.G. of the word form in question, attention is invited to 
stanza 6078 of the Hahn edition of 1842: 


Und als der fvrste riche. 
Ist varnde nach ablazzen. 
Das tut er demuticliche. 


1Cf. Heyne, Deutsches Worterbuch,* Leipzig, 1906, 1445. 
* Htymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, Berlin, 1924. 
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Veintlich hazzen ist von im verwazzen. 
Rotten harpfen zimbeln ynd zitterie. 

Vil svzzer done klengen. 

Fyrt man vor im vnd ovch vor sin herie. 


Other mss. of (Zarncke’s) Group I record the same word, al- 
though with a slightly different orthography. Thus Nr. 2675 
(National-Bibliothek, Wien), and IV b, 106 a (Staats- und Uni- 
versitits-Bibliothek, Breslau) have zitarie: herie. On the other 
hand, the mss. of Group II, as far as I have ascertained, use a 
different rhyme-word. Thus the print of 1477 (Huntington Lib- 
rary, San Gabriel, California), psaltere: here; Fol. 1476 (Preus- 
sische Staatsbib., Berlin), spalterie (corrupted) : here; ms. IV, F 
88a (Staats- und Universitits-Bib., Breslau), psalterie: herie; 
ms. 3041 National-Bib., Wien), psalterie: here and ms. H %6 
(Badische Landesbib., Karlsruhe), psalterie: herye. 


Ciarr HayDEN BELL. 
University of California. 





THE UNBLEMISHED GARMENTS IN THE TEMPEST 


It is satisfactory to find common sense and a knowledge of 
practical playwriting coming forward in the person of Professor 
Graves to check Mr. Colin Still’s symbolic interpretation of the 
freshened garments in The Tempest. (MLIN., xu, 396.) What- 
ever value Mr. Still’s study has—and for me it has a great 
suggestive power in its connection of Shakespeare’s theme with 
enduring and universal race-tradition—yet “ deliberate allegory ” 
in the whole and in certain details (here Mr. Still, p. 238, moves 
with caution) cannot be accepted. Far from being inexplicable, 
as Mr. Still suggests, except as a symbol, the unspotted condition 
of the garments can be accounted for, as Professor Graves urges, 
by dramatic decorum and the triumph of one stage convention 
over another. But certainly this practical solution is not the full 
one; the complete explanation of the doublets not only dried but 
“new dyed” and “fresher than before” leads us back into the 
mystery of The Tempest. This is not, however, the “ mystery” of 
which Mr. Still writes, but rather the magic of that isle in which 
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not only bedraggled clothes and a battered ship are changed into 
something rich and strange, but also selfish men are miraculously 
made over into their proper selves “ when no man has his own.” 
In the realistic and satiric scene in which the change is remarked 
upon, the insistence on the marvel comes from Gonzalo, who is at 
the same time tedious and yet always sensitive to the miracle of 
the island. A poet’s sense of wonder-working air, quite as much 
as a dramatist’s desire to clarify an obvious absurdity, has moved 
Shakespeare to reiterate “the rarity of it, . . . indeed almost be- 
yond credit, . . . that our garments being, as they were, drenched 
in the sea, hold notwithstanding their freshness and glosses.” 


HELEN SANDISON. 
Vassar College. 





SCOTT’S DILEMMA 


In the introduction to his Chronicles of the Canongate, in 1828, 
Scott referred to his “late lamented ” friend Erskine as one who 
“reviewed with far too much partiality the Tales of My Land- 
lord.” The article in question appeared in the Quarterly Review, 
January, 1817, and has generally been regarded as the work of 
Scott’s own pen, because Lockhart included it in the Miscellaneous 
Prose Works of 1835, with a subjoined footnote stating that Murray, 
the publisher of the Quarterly, had the manuscript, and that it was 
almost entirely in Scott’s handwriting.’ Scott’s declaration to 
John Murray of his intention to write such a review is worth 
noting; but the final evidence is Murray’s “ Register” of the 
authors of articles in the Quarterly, where this review is assigned 
to Scott, Erskine, and Gifford, the implication being that most of 
it was written by Scott.? 

What then can have been Scott’s motive for practically denying 
the authorship of the review? 


1Scott’s Prose Works, Edin. 1835, xrx, 1, and note. Lockhart’s Life, 
N. Y., 1914, m1, 83. Compare Quarterly Review, xvi, 430. 

*See Smiles, A Publisher and His Friends, 1, 471, note. The assign- 
ments of Murray’s “ Register” may be found in the appendix of my Tory 
Criticism im the Quarterly Review, N. Y., 1921. 
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Apparently, at this time he found himself in a curious dilemma. 
From 1814 until the publication of the review in 1817, he fully 
expected to continue his “ incognito ”—as he called it—until the 
end. He told Morritt so definitely. Whatever he did of this kind 
(the novel) he should “ whistle it down the wind, and let it prey 
at fortune.”* Some of the precautions employed to maintain 
secrecy are described in the general preface of the 1829 edition of 
the novels. His virtual denial that he had any pretentions to the 
toast of the Prince Regent—a toast “to the Author of Waverley ” 
—at the dinner given by his Royal Highness to Scott in 1815, is 
well known.* He persistently deceived Lady Abercorn from 1816 
to 1824; and, writing to Maria Edgeworth in 1818, he stoutly de- 
nied that he was the novelist.’ In the instrument by which he 
transferred his copyrights to Constable in 1819, Scott had a clause 
included, binding them never to divulge the name of the “Author 
of Waverley ” during his lifetime, under a penalty of £2000. He 
remained unmoved even by the scholarly letters published in 1821 
by one “Adolphus,” who analyzed the novels which had appeared, 
and showed them to be, beyond a reasonable doubt, the work of 
the poet who wrote Marmion.’ From this time there could be no 
further real secrecy, and—as Lockhart notes—Scott seems to have 
worn his mask more carelessly. Yet as late as 1825 we find him 
denying outright the authorship of the novels. Finally, in 1826, 
the derangement of Constable’s affairs, and the consequent publicity 
given them, put an end to the masquerade. 

Of course there was little mystery concerning the identity of the 
“Author of Waverley ” after 1820, while some twenty of Scott’s 
friends were let into the secret before this.® But it is easy to 
believe that when he wrote the review of the Tales in 1817, Scott 
was under the impression his anonymity could be strictly and in- 


* Lockhart, Life, N. Y., 1914, 1, 331, 335. 

“Lockhart, Life, 11, 520. 

5 Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott, Edin., 1894, 1, 381, 390, m, 191; 
and 1, 16. 

* Lockhart, Life, m1, 249. 

™ Letters on the Author of Waverley, London, 1822. See also Lockhart, 
Life, 111, 483-499. 

®* Lockhart, Life, tv, 92 and 291. 

* See General Preface to Waverley Novels, edition of 1829, p. 19. 
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definitely preserved. Why he insisted on it, has never been fully 
explained, in spite of his discussion in the preface of the 1829 
edition. Be that as it may. Scott had written a long and appre- 
ciative estimate of his own work, a fact which was known to Murray 
and to a few others of the Quarterly group with whom Scott was 
on intimate terms, but not to the general public. Obliged to 
acknowledge the toast of Lord Meadowbank to the “ Author of 
Waverley,” at the famous dinner in 1827, Scott then found himself 
in an embarrassing dilemma. So he admitted what could no 
longer be denied, and shortly afterward, in the Introduction to 
the Chronicles of the Canongate, alluded to William Erskine as 
the author of the review. Erskine had written articles on politics, 
but as far as can be learned almost nothing on literature. Murray, 
the publisher of the Quarterly Review, and others connected with 
it, could of course be relied upon to remain discreetly silent, strict 
anonymity being a policy of the periodical. 

In conclusion, it is not hard to see Scott’s reason for disclaiming 
responsibility for the article which probably did more than any 
other to advance his reputation as a novelist—the first wholly 
favorable criticism of his novels in the Quarterly Review.’® Very 
soon after the famous dinner, at which he was forced to admit the 
authorship of the Waverley novels, came an opportunity to deny 
in print the writing of the review. Both William Erskine and 
William Gifford, who had been editor of the Quarterly when the 
article appeared, were conveniently dead. Scott probably felt that 
the embarrassing position in which he found himself was sufficient 
justification for his prevarication. 


WALTER GRAHAM. 
Western Reserve University. 





2° John Wilson Croker, who reviewed the first three “ Waverley ” novels, 
failed to understand the novelist’s method or appreciate his talent. Proba- 
bly Croker was not taken into the secret of authorship. At any rate, 
Scott appears to have been dissatisfied with the notice he was getting in 
the Quarterly, and told Murray he wished to review the next novel. 
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A NOTE ON SAMUEL DANIEL’S CIVILE WARS 


The first five books? of Samuel Daniel’s The Civile Wars Be- 
tween the Two Houses of Lancaster and Yorke were entered on 
the Stationers’ Register October 9, 1594, and published by Symon 
Waterson in 1595. In these five books, which deal with English 
history from the deposition of Richard II to the conspiracy of the 
Duke of York against Henry VI, the poet develops elaborately the 
theme of righteous retribution or Nemesis by which he accounts 
for the devastating wars and dissensions characteristic of England 
at this time. Daniel states that Henry IV committed a great sin 
by usurping the crown from Richard II and for that sin not only 
Henry IV, himself, but his grandson Henry VI and his country- 
men suffered punishment. The theme is expanded with all its 
moral implications throughout the first unit. 

Then in 1599 Daniel published in the Poeticall Essayes a sixth 
book? in which he continues the events of the reign of Henry 
VI. During this book there occurs a curious passage * in which, 
although the figure of Nemesis is concretely referred to, the poet 
has apparently confused the idea of righteous retribution with 
predestinated evil. Nemesis, seemingly at some time in the far 
past, has looked into the future of England and has decided that 
many things must happen there before the country is ready for the 
glorious reign of Elizabeth. Seeing that England must be purged 
by fire, Nemesis sends Pandora to Britain with her famous box of 
troubles and has her loose them on the island. These “ troubles ” 
consist of all manner of things: religious dissensions, the new 
learning, the printing press, artillery, and political quarrels. 
Among the latter are the factions of the Houses of Lancaster and 
York, the poet’s chief theme, and the sin of Henry IV. In other 
words, Henry’s crime, for which Nemesis duly punishes him and 
his country, was ordained by an outside force over which he had 
no control. It is clear that Nemesis is playing two réles: that 
of predestinator as well as avenger. Henry was punished because 
of a crime which he was predestined to commit. 


1 These five books were first arranged as four. 
* By the first arrangement this book was number five. 
*Grosart ed., 11, 225-233. 
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The passage arouses curiosity not only because it gives to 
Nemesis the new réle of predestinator, but also because it obviously 
is a digression from the clear narrative of the poem. In the first 
place, a discussion that accounts, as this passage does, for the 
origin of Henry IV’s crime should, by all the laws of narrative 
construction, come early in the story at the time when he com- 
mitted his sin, instead of appearing two generations later. In the 
second place, when it does finally appear, it breaks violently into 
the immediate narrative, separates two closely related events, and 
quite awkwardly intrudes upon the “ plot.” 

It may be said that Daniel found a source for this digression 
in the following stanza in the poem on Henry Vi in The Mirror 
for Magistrates (1559): 


Thus of our heavy haps, chiefe causes bee but twayne, 

Whereon the rest depend, and under put remayne: 

The chiefe the will devine, calde desteny and fate, 

The other sinne, through humour’s holpe, which God doth highly 
hate.* 


And it may be contended that that stanza alone is sufficient to 
account for the inclusion of the passage at this point, for Daniel 
undoubtedly read and re-read the Mirror for suggestions and may 
have caught the full philosophical significance of the idea of pre- 
ordained evil only at this time. And yet it seems strange that 
familiar as he must have been with the Mirror he did not develop 
the theory of predestinated sin earlier in the narrative where it 
logically belongs. ; 

I think that the difficulty can be solved by realizing that in the 
first five books the poet was chiefly interested in the idea of 
righteous retribution or Nemesis and that he had not intended 
to touch the subject of the source of sin or predestinated evil at all. 
He completed this first section and had it published early in 1595. 
Then he set to work at once on the next part and was busy with 
his narrative when certain religious dissensions of 1595 drove 
forcefully home the idea of predestination. Seeing the significance 
of the discussion, he inserted the passage in question. 

These religious arguments which I believe inspired the passage 
culminated in the Lambeth Conference of 1595. Since the middle 


*m, 219. (1815 ed.) 
a 
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of the sixteenth century there had been many disputes over pre- 
destination and reprobation, over the question of whether God 
fore-ordained sin or merely fore-knew it. The Anglicans had 
adopted the Calvinistic view. In 1595 two famous divines, Peter 
Baro, a Cambridge professor, and William Barret of Caius College 
had preached vigorously against predestinated evil and had so 
threatened the Calvinistic theory included in Article XVII of the 
XXXIX Articles that Archbishop Whitgift called a council at 
Lambeth Palace including the Bishop of London, the Dean of 
Ely, Tindal, and others and drew up a document known as the 
Lambeth Articles, in which nine propositions attempted to show 
that God predestinated sin. 

Here, it seems to me, lies the secret of the predestination passage 
in Daniel. His first five books dealing with Nemesis were already 
off the press; he was undoubtedly writing his sixth book just dur- 
ing or just after the Lambeth Conference, where the issue of pre- 
destination was clearly defined, and so with the theory fresh in 
his mind wrote the passage, incorporating the accepted Calvinistic 
view thinly veiled in classical terminology. 


JOHN HAwW.Ley ROBERTS. 
The University of Chicago. 





“ HIPPOCRATES’ TWINS ” 


In Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxvitt, 313, I quoted two English allu- 
sions to “ Hippocrates’ twins,” or the “twins of Hippocrates ” 
(Lyly’s Huphues, ed. Bond, 1, 77; Milton, Hikonoklastes, xxt), 
and suggested that they are due to St. Augustine, City of God, 
v, 2. Let me now offer a third, from George Chapman, The Gentle- 
man Vsher, Act Iv, se. 3: 


And like the twins Hypocrates reports: 

If he fetch sighes, she draws her breath as short: 
If he lament, she melts her selfe in teares: 

If he be glad, she triumphs, etc. 


W. P. Musrarp. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 
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SIR JOHN DENHAM AND PARADISE LOST 


But few literary anecdotes have come down to us of Sir John 
Denham, who was regarded in the court of Charles II as one of 
the leading wits and poets of the day. The most interesting of 
these anecdotes is that which makes him one of the first admirers 
of Paradise Lost. Its original source was John Richardson’s 
Explanatory Notes and Remarks on Milton’s Paradise Lost, Lon- 
don, 1734, where we find it in the following form: 


Sir George Hungerford, an ancient member of Parliament, told me, many 
years ago, that Sir John Denham came into the House one morning with 
a sheet, wet from the press, in.his hand. What have you there, Sir John? 
Part of the noblest poem that ever was wrote in any language, or in any 
age. This was Paradise Lost. However, ’tis certain the book was un- 
known, till about two years after, when the Earl of Dorset produced it. 
Dr. Tancred Robinson has given permission to use his name, and what I 
am going to relate he had from Fleet Shephard, at the Grecian Coffee- 
house, and who often told the story. My Lord was in Little Britain, 
beating about for books to his taste. There was Paradise Lost. He was 
surprised with some passages he struck upon dipping here and there, and 
bought it. The bookseller begged him to speak in its favour if he liked 
it, for that it lay on his hands as waste paper. (Jesus!) Shephard was 
present. My Lord took it home, read it, and sent it te Dryden, who in 
a short time returned it. ‘This man,’ says Dryden, ‘cuts us all out and 
the ancients too.’ * 


Edmund Malone was the first to point out the improbability of 
this account. In 1800, in his Critical and Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Dryden,? he argues as follows: 1. It is very unlikely 
that Denham should have had a proof-sheet of Paradise Lost; 
these are seen only by the author, or his intimate friends, and 
there is no evidence of any connection between Denham and Mil- 
ton; 2. When Paradise Lost was going through the press, Denham 
was mad; 3. Denham was never in Parliament; 4. Richardson 
tells us that Denham’s praise had no stimulating effect on the 
sale of the book, since, two years after, it was “ waste paper ”; yet 
we can prove that by that time most of the edition had been sold. 
According to his agreement with his publisher, Milton was to re- 


1 Richardson, Explanatory Notes, etc., cxx. 
* Vol. 1, part i, 112. 
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ceive a second five pounds when 1300 of the 1500 copies of the 
first edition had been sold. He had already received this sum 
before the date of the Earl of Dorset’s visit to the bookshop. This 
fact cannot be reconciled with Richardson’s previous statement 
that the edition was “waste paper.” The whole account, there- 
fore, concludes Malone, is inconsistent, and unworthy of credit. 

The discussion is continued by Masson, in his Life of Milton,’ 
Masson begins by quoting Richardson, and continues by analysing 
Malone’s arguments. Malone, he says, is somewhat too critical; 
that while it is true that Denham was never in Parliament, still, 
as he had recovered from his madness by August, 1667, when Para- 
dise Lost appeared, Malone’s objection on the ground of Denham’s 
insanity loses its force. Masson continues: 


But for the rest one must agree with Malone, and suppose that there 
was some confusion of memory on the part of the old Parliament man, 
Sir George Hungerford, when he told the story of Denham to Richardson, 
or on Richardson’s part in recollecting what Sir George had said. Even 
if we waive the question of the place . . . How can we account for his 
(Denham’s) being before all the rest of the world in having access pri- 
vately to the proof sheets of a forthcoming book by such a political recluse 
as Milton? And how was his remark so ineffective, the celebrated Sir 
John Denham though he was, that the book received no benefit from his 
vast admiration, and its merits had to be re-discovered and re-proclaimed 
two years afterward? In short the first part of the tradition given by 
Richardson will not cohere with the second part. 


Masson then discusses this second part, concerning the Earl of 
Dorset and Dryden, and succeeds in giving a plausible explanation 
for the difficulties found there. His conclusion is, therefore, that 
since the two parts do not agree, and since the second can be 
better established than the first, the first must be given up, and the 
story of Denham’s early recognition of the greatness of Paradise 
Lost rejected. And there the matter has rested. 

I am not so ready to abandon Denham’s claim to literary dis- 
cernment. Let us examine once again the objections that have 
been made to his share in this tradition, ignoring the second part, 
that concerning Dryden, as irrelevant to our purposes. The objec- 
tions are as follows: 1. Denham could not have seen a proof-sheet ; 
2. He was mad at the time of the publication of Paradise Lost ; 


S vi, 628 ff. 
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3. He was not a member of Parliament; 4. His praise could 
not have helped the sale of the book as would have been natural. 
Passing over, for the moment, the first argument, let us consider 
the second. That Denham was mad at the time of the appearance 
of Paradise Lost Masson himself disproves, and further evidence 
may be found in the official records of the period. Denham had 
resumed his duties as Surveyor General by June, 1667. The third 
objection, that he was not a member of Parliament, is also ground- 
less. He was returned a member of Parliament for Old Sarum 
in 1661.6 The fourth, that the praise of as famous a man as Den- 
ham, did not help the sale, is stressed by Masson, who, curiously 
enough, does not see that he at once answers his own objection. 
Masson says, that as 1300 of 1500 copies had been sold, the book- 
seller, when he spoke of Paradise Lost as “ waste paper,” must have 
meant merely that the copies in his own shop had not been sold. 
If we thus explain away the “ waste paper,” we at the same time 
remove the objection that Denham’s praise had no effect on the sale. 
We see that Paradise Lost had sold comparatively well, and that 
Denham might have contributed to this success. 

Of the four objections, therefore, only one remains, that Denham 
could not have seen the proof-sheets of the poem. In this connec- 
tion it would be well to examine the original source once again: 
“ Sir John Denham came into the House one morning with a sheet, 
wet from the press, in his hand. What have you there Sir John? 
Part of the noblest poem that ever was wrote,” etc. We observe at 
once that proof-sheet is nowhere mentioned, and that this meaning 
has been read into the passage by the commentators. It is quite 
true that this is the most natural interpretation; “sheet,” and “a 
part of ” seem to imply a proof-sheet; it is also true that the argu- 
ments against Denham’s having seen a proof-sheet are sound. Yet 
there is, I think, a simple explanation of the difficulty. Assuming, 
as does Masson, that. some inaccuracy has crept into Richardson’s 
account, may it not have been this? Sir George Hungerford re- 
ferred not to a proof-sheet, but to an early copy of the first edition 
of the complete poem. If we accept this conjecture, the difficulties 
vanish. There is no reason why Denham, in his right mind, and a 


‘Calendar of Treasury Books, 1667-8, p. 20. 
5 Parliament, 1878. House of Commons Accounts and Papers, vol. 62, 
part 1, p. 531. 
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member of the House, should not have brought into Parliament a 
copy of Paradise Lost “wet from the press,” and praised it; and 
as Sir John was a famous literary figure, there is no reason why his 
praise may not have been instrumental in causing the sale of 1300 
copies of the poem within two years. 

We should not overlook the fact, moreover, that Paradise Lost 
was a poem that would very naturally arouse Denham’s enthusiasm, 
since its high moral theme was similar in character to his own 
literary didacticism. We must conclude, therefore, that, while it 
cannot be proved that Denham was one of the earliest admirers of 
Paradise Lost, there is nothing in the tradition as it has come down 
to us that makes it impossible, or even unlikely, that this was 


indeed the case. 
THEODORE H. BANKS, JR. 


New Haven, Conn. 








REVIEWS 


Milton, Man and Thinker, by Denis Savrat. New York, Lincoln 
MacVeagh, 1925. 


This volume is much more than an attempt on the part of its 
author to give wider currency among English readers to the ideas 
embodied in his French thesis for the doctorat és lettres. It con- 
tains, in addition to the earlier material, the fruits of subsequent 
investigations which have from time to time appeared in the form 
of special articles. Without altering his exposition of the de- 
velopment of Milton’s ideas out of the data of his personality and 
experience, or abandoning his enthusiasm for the Miltonic system 
as something permanently valid, M. Saurat no longer makes a claim 
for its uniqueness. The added material consists chiefly of an ac- 
count of its sources in what had earlier seemed its most individual 
features. These sources M. Saurat finds mainly in the body of 
Jewish mystical writings known as the Zohar. 

The book as a whole is certainly the best that has been written 
on the intellectual fabric of Milton’s work. It embraces, as any 
study of the thought of Milton as distinct from his style and imagi- 
nation must do, the prose and the poetry impartially. It sets 
forth the coherent body of principles which lies behind Milton’s 
pronouncements on public questions and his interpretation of the 
fall and restoration of man, in modern philosophic terms. For M. 
Saurat Milton’s God is the Absolute; the eternal plan of wisdom 
is interpreted as an expression of the latent possibilities of the 
Infinite in finite being; the Fall is passion, the fruit of the freed 
possibilities of the Infinite which has become finite; Christ is in- 
telligence, evolved in the creative process, dominating passion; the 
Resurrection is theultimate incorporation of the finite into the 
Absolute. 

That Milton’s system is capable of such a conversion is proof 
that he did not merely parrot an inherited theology, adorning it 
here and there with such eclectic heresies as happened to suit his 
temperament or to have been suggested by the intellectual con- 
tacts of his time, but grappled with it philosophically, endeavoring 


+ La pensée de Milton, Paris, Alcan, 1920. 55 
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to construct a pattern of reality in Christian terms and to make it 
coherently applicable to all the aspects of experience. This fact 
should always have been obvious, and would have been, had the 
De Doctrina Christiana been studied with the attention it deserves. 
Macaulay was quite right in saying that this document revealed 
a “powerful and independent mind, emancipated from the influ- 
ence of authority, and devoted to the search for truth.” He was 
equally right in saying that in a few more days it would follow the 
Defensio Populi to the dust and silence of the upper shelf. To 
have drawn it thence and employed it thoroughly in illumina- 
tion of the less systematic expressions in Milton’s other work, 
has been a service of the highest order. Whether M. Saurat’s in- 
terpretations are in every case sound and whether Milton really is, 
as he proclaims him, a first class thinker, must be left to the histo- 
rians of philosophy. It is, I believe, high time that professional 
philosophers should devote some attention to Milton and pronounce 
authoritatively on these matters. 

The present reviewer, while professing himself unable to pass 
upon the worthiness of Milton’s abstract system to enter into com- 
parison with those of a Calvin or a Spinoza, is in hearty agree- 
ment with M. Saurat as to the interest and vitality of his ideas 
in their applications to the problems of life and conduct; but he 
cannot dissociate these ideas from their concrete imaginative em- 
bodiments. Milton’s tremendous expressive power is one of the 
great facts about him; the other is his humanity. It is in the 
major poems that these elements coexist in their utmost intensity. 
In the De Doctrina they are in abeyance and whatever high values 
this work may have, they are not the specifically Miltonic values. 
M. Saurat is not unaware of this, but it cannot be denied that his 
work as a whole places its emphasis on things that do not repre- 
sent the real significance of Milton. His cosmos interests us after 
all primarily as a theme of his pictorial imagination. His true 
philosophy is a philosophy of life. It is for this reason that the 
expository elements in Paradise Lost have a less permanent value 
than those in Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistes, and the 
mature sonnets. The former are largely speculative and theologi- 
cal; the latter are the direct comment of Milton’s ethical idealism 
and religious faith on the actual experiences of men. 
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In his account of Milton’s personality and of the effect of his 
outward and inner life in moulding his views and supplying the 
elements of conviction and personal intensity which were necessary 
to convert them into the materials of poetry, M. Saurat writes 
with brilliancy and persuasiveness. The last vestiges of the Masson- 
ized Milton of 19th century tradition are dissipated, the mask of 
puritanism is pierced, and Milton’s inner nature—egocentric, 
temperamental, passionate—stands revealed. With the analysis 
of the psychological effects of Milton’s clash with his environment, 
the explanation of much of his mental activity as an endeavor to 
secure in the ideal world of the imagination triumphs and satis- 
factions which were denied him in the world of sense and 
of events, the writer of this review is in general agreement. 
Some of the detail seems questionable. When M. Saurat, for ex- 
ample, adopts Mark Pattison’s suggestion of the cause of Milton’s 
difficulty with Mary Powell as lying in her refusal to consummate 
the marriage, he is on very dubious ground. Personally, I find 
nothing to substantiate this in the divorce tracts or elsewhere, and 
much that is directly against it. We really know far too little of 
Milton’s first matrimonial venture to presume to interpret his 
inner experience in the light of it. 

In his chapters on Milton’s external sources M. Saurat has en- 
tered on a field immense in its scope and beset with difficulties. 
There is, on the one hand, the history of the myth—its ground- 
work in Hebraic and Patristic writing, its embellishment through 
a long succession of literary treatments in the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. Exhaustive treatment of this subject is impos- 
sible and Saurat does not pretend to deal with it comprehensively. 
He does, however, besides reviewing the formation of the story 
of the fall of man and angels, call attention to new material of 
importance in the apocryphal book of Enoch, the direct influence 
of which on Milton he firmly establishes. 

But M. Saurat is not much interested in Milton’s debt to literary 
tradition for imaginative detail. He emphasizes mainly his rela- 
tion to his authorities on points of philosophical interpretation. 
It is in this connection that he makes far reaching claims for the 
Zohar as a primary source of Milton’s thought. There is much 
that is plausible in the idea of Milton’s knowledge of this strange 
work. He was certainly interested as early as the Horton period 
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in the kindred mysticism of Hermes Trismegistus. He was more 
than a novice in Rabbinical lore. The Zohar was, as M. Saurat 
shows, if not quite on the highroad of seventeenth century lore, 
at least not far from it, and its permeation of the writings of the 
English mystic Robert Fludd (1574-1637) brings it rather near to 
Milton. There is, however, no direct evidence of Milton’s use of 
it and the problem must await a complete survey of his intellectual 
relations with the whole body of speculation—Neo-Platonic, Her- 
metic, Cabalistic—of his own day, together with a more exact 
definition of his thought in its relation to ancient philosophy, par- 
ticularly Stoicism, and to all the varieties of theological heresy 
and spiritual religion. Milton has already been proved a Quaker 
(Sampson), a Boehmenist (Bailey), a follower of Ochino (Wood), 
a disciple of Servetus (Larson in a forthcoming study), and now a 
Cabalist! It is easy to show a kinship with each of these phases 
of thought, but hazardous to claim the paramount importance of 
any one. 

With regard to M. Saurat’s specific parallels the reviewer must 
content himself with expressing doubt as to their validity in cer- 
tain important points. The incident of Eve’s jealousy, which at 
first sight seems to be conclusive evidence of borrowing, has been 
shown by Harris Fletcher * to occur in an almost identical form in 
the Jewish history of Josippon, a work to which Milton explicitly 
refers. The other concrete parallels are too vague to be of service 
without this one. It is not, however, on such details that M. 
Saurat would rest his case, but on a more fundamental identity 
of philosophic idea. The chief doctrine in question is the inter- 
pretation of creation as a retraction of God from a portion of the 
universe, thereby liberating its latent impulses. This idea M. 
Saurat had already singled out in his first edition as the kernel of 
Milton’s thought. It was the philosophical explanation of free 
will in a pantheistic system and Milton’s chief title to rank as an 
original thinker. 

The fact that M. Saurat had so formulated the doctrine before 
he found it in the Zohar naturally seemed to him a strong point 
in his case. The idea is certainly in the Zohar, though how promi- 
nently one cannot determine from the quoted passages. But is 


*“ Milton and Josippon,” Studies in Philology, xxx1 (1924), 496. 
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the status of this principle in Milton precisely as M. Saurat repre- 
sents it? In the De Doctrina, which represents Milton’s reasoned 
system, retraction plays no part, and the passage in Paradise Lost 
on which Saurat bases his argument is, I am convinced, suscep- 
tible of no such far reaching interpretation as he gives it. Milton 
is describing, not the orderly universe including man, but the state 
of chaos as a sort of unreclaimed part of universal being. It is 
from this portion that God retires. Creation, on the other hand, 
results from the exercise of his virtue upon a part of chaos. It 
cannot, therefore, be characterized as retraction but the very oppo- 
site. Even, however, if the parallel is not exact it remains strik~ 
ing, and I would by no means affirm that my reservations close 
the case for Milton’s employment of the Zohar. It is the merit 
of M. Saurat’s work to have opened here a new field of Milton 
inquiry. In the completeness of his demonstration, on the other 
hand, of the relation of Milton’s soul-sleeping doctrine to the teach- 
ings of the contemporary sect of mortalists he has left little for 
the gleaners. 
J. H. HAnrForp. 
Unwersity of Michigan. 





An Elementary Grammar of Old Icelandic. By HELEN McMILLAN 
BuckxnHourst. Methuen and Co., London, 1925. 


The author, in her Preface, points out that “ those students who 
wished to include Icelandic in their course of study have been 
greatly hampered by the fact that no Grammar of the language has 
been written in English, and that they have therefore been obliged 
to have recourse to German and Scandinavian works on the subject.” 
She adds, not without pathos, “ this is naturally a discouragement.” 
Another discouragement is that these foreign Grammars “ are 
hardly suitable for a beginner, whose main object is to secure suffi- 
cient knowledge of the inflexions and syntax of the language to be 
able to read its texts.” Miss Buckhurst has therefore attempted to 
provide a Grammar elementary enough to suit the most Anglo- 
Saxon of students. As she tells us, “ the greater part of the space 
is devoted to a detailed treatment of ‘the inflexions and of such 
points of syntax as are likely to cause difficulties. I have en- 
deavoured to include in the lists of examples only such words as 
the beginner is likely to come across in the course of his reading. 
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The phonological study of the language does not come within the 
scope of such a book; those points only have been given, briefly 
summarized in the introductory chapter, which have a direct 
bearing on the inflexions.” 

The book is divided into nine chapters. The introductory 
chapter of seven pages gives a little elementary information about 
the Icelanders, their history, language and literature and the like, 
but most of the space is devoted to a description of the Old and 
Modern Icelandic sound system (with an explanation of the work- 
ings of umlaut or “ mutation”). Chapter II, Nouns, covers 17 
pages; it begins, illogically but conveniently, with the definite 
article! The material in the chapter is well organized; the be- 
ginner ought to have some explanation, however, of terms like 
“strong” and “weak,” which might well puzzle him if he had 
never met them before. Chapter III, Adjectives, runs to six pages; 
Chapter IV, Pronouns, to 10; Chapter V, Numerals, to six. The 
next 23 pages are devoted to adverbs, prepositions and conjunc- 
tions. The last chapter, 17 pages long, is given over to verbs. 
The whole is concluded with two pages of bibliography and an 
excellent index. 

One can say without hesitation that the author has made a 
good job of it. The little book will serve admirably the purpose 
for which it is designed. Miss Buckhurst wisely steers clear of 
both historical and comparative grammar; her treatise is strictly 
descriptive, and, accompanied by a text like Craigie’s Hasy Readings 
in Old Icelandic, ought to suffice for an introductory course in the 
subject. The book is unattractively bound, but well printed. 


Johns Hopkins University. Kemp MALONE. 





Les Epitaphes de Ronsard, par MARGARET DE SCHWEINITZ. Paris: 
Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1925. xv -+ 180 pp. 


Il y a plaisir 4 rendre compte d’un ouvrage comme celui de Mar- 
garet de Schweinitz sur les Epitaphes de Ronsard, parce que les 
éloges 4 adresser l’emportent de beaucoup sur les réserves a faire. 

Le sujet, proposé par le professeur francais H. Chamard, offrait 
de réelles difficultés. Il s’agissait de montrer la formation du 
recueil des Epitaphes tel qu’il apparait dans la derniére édition 
des (uvres publiées du vivant de Ronsard, celle de 1584; de ré- 
unir les renseignements historiques sur chacun des bénéficiaires de 
ces épitaphes et de rappeler les relations qu’ils ont pu avoir avec 
le poéte et qui expliquent la genése des piéces; de montrer jusqu’a 
quel point on peut se fier 4 leur véracité; d’analyser littérairement 
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les variétés du genre, l’épitaphe narrative, l’épitaphe morale, ]’épi- 
taphe badine; de rechercher leurs sources d’inspiration, leurs 
mérites de style et de versification ; de prouver le perfectionnement 
de leur forme, attesté par de nombreuses variantes: de déterminer 
enfin ia place de l’ceuvre tumulaire de Ronsard dans V’histoire de 
ce genre, traité par les anciens, les poétes néo-latins, les Rhéto- 
riqueurs francais et les Marotiques. 

L’auteur a rempli ce programme avec une abondance de docu- 
ments, une méthode et un esprit critique qui lui font grand hon- 
neur. La conscience qui a présidé a l’élaboration entiére de son 
étude n’est pas moins remarquable: alors que tant de travailleurs 
intellectuels ont une tendance 4 s’approprier les découvertes d’au- 
trui, M. de Schweinitz ne manque aucune occasion de les rappeler 
et s’empresse de donner les références exactes aux moindres publi- 
cations dont la sienne a profité. 

Rien, d’ailleurs, ne lui a échappé des travaux antérieurs qui 
pouvaient éclairer son sujet; elle a consulté les plus récents comme 
les plus anciens, les manuscrits comme les imprimés, et renvoyé 
son lecteur méme 4 des ouvrages futurs, dont elle escomptait 
Vutilité, tels que le Ronsard et son temps de P. Champion, la 
Bibliographie ronsardienne dA. Pereire, la thése d’Héléne Harvitt 
sur Hugues Salel. 

Enfin, ce qui est également trés méritoire, elle n’a jamais cherché 
4 surfaire son héros, ni méme dissimulé ses erreurs et ses défauts ; 
son livre éclate de franchise autant que de modestie. Avec la dé- 
fiance et le doute dont elle fait constamment preuve 4 l’égard des 
témoignages y a-t-il de meilleurs garants de la valeur de ses 
investigations ? 

Parmi ses trouvailles, il en est quelques-unes d’un intérét par- 
ticulier que je tiens 4 signaler. C’est elle qui a révélé (p. 10) 
Vexistence probable d’une épitaphe de Ronsard en Vhonneur du 
poéte vénitien Navagero, non recueillie dans ses Wuvres.—Elle a 
également donné (p. 25) la seule explication de ce fait que Ron- 
sard a écrit plusieurs épitaphes pour Louise de Mailly, dont la 
principale parut en 1555 et les autres seulement en 1559; je dis 
les autres, parce que ce n’est pas une, mais trois qui ont paru & 
cette derniére date, et trois courtes, parmi lesquelles le cardinal 
Odet de Coligny eut a choisir celle qu’il fit graver sur le tombeau 
de sa demi-sceur. Elle a cité (p. 27) des strophes ot Salmon 
Macrin, comparant Arthuse de Vernon 4 la nymphe Aréthuse, 
rappelle le mythe du fleuve Alphée amoureux de cette nymphe, 
et a ainsi indiqué un nouveau motif d’inspiration puisé par Ron- 
sard dans les ceuvres de ce poete néo-latin, car il a fait le méme 
rapprochement dans son épitaphe d’Arthuse de Vernon. Elle a 
identifié (p. 29) le Le Fevre auquel s’adresse Ronsard dans la 
premiére de ses épitaphes d’André Blondet.—Dans une longue note 
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des pages 71-73, relative aux vers que Ronsard a écrits sur la mort 
de Charles IX, elle a fait des rapprochements trés curieux avec 
V’Histoire de la vie de ce roi écrite par l’évéque Arnaud Sorbin. 

Enfin elle a remis au jour une piéce de 78 vers, attribuée a 
Ronsard par le généalogiste André du Chesne, mais 4 Jodelle par 
Vhistorien Le Laboureur, piéce qui m’avait échappé lors de l’élabo- 
ration du tome VI de mon édition in-8° des Huvres de Ronsard ; 
c’est l’Epitaphe de Gabriel de Montmorency, 4me fils du Con- 
nétable, tué 4 la bataille de Dreux en 1562. I] est vrai que le pro- 
fesseur E. Roy la publiait de son cété dans la Revue d’Histoire 
littéraire d’octobre-décembre 1924. Mais, outre que la thése de 
M. de Sch. était imprimée quand parut cet article, E. Roy n’a pas 
su qu’il y avait 14 une question d’authenticité, soulevée par Le La- 
boureur et reprise au XIXé® siécle par le bibliophile E. Tricotel; 
il n’a pas douté un seul instant de la paternité de Ronsard. M. 
de Sch. au contraire a longuement exposé le probléme, avec les 
raisons qui militent en faveur de l’attribution 4 Ronsard, et je loue 
hautement la facon dont elle a conduit la discussion. Comme elle 
semble, tout 4 la fin, me demander mon opinion, je la dirai trés 
simplement: en 1562, aucun poéte de la Pléiade (Ronsard encore 
moins que les autres) n’aurait écrit des vers 4 rimes plates non 
alternées, comme le sont les vers 17 4 22 et 43 4 46 de cette piéce; 
si toutefois, dans la hite du moment, Ronsard les avait rédigés 
ainsi, contrairement a ses principes et 4 toute sa pratique depuis 
1550, il efit fait aisément disparaitre ce défaut de versification, 
pour les incorporer 4 ses @uvres; je conclus qu’il n’en est pas 
Vauteur. 

M. de Sch. pose deux ou trois autres questions, auxquelles je me 
fais un plaisir de répondre: 

P. 17%, note 3, 4 propos de l’esprit dans lequel Ronsard a com- 
posé son Epitaphe de Rabelais, esprit qui lui semble hostile, elle 
ajoute: “ Aprés quelque hésitation, Ronsard la supprima de ses 
(uvres ; ne faut-il pas voir dans ce fait une preuve qu’il la jugeait 
d’un ton démesuré?” Oui, Ronsard jugea qu’il avait dépassé la 
mesure et maladroitement imité les épigrammes de l’Anthologie 
grecque sur Anacréon; et il retrancha ladite épitaphe précisément 
par crainte qu’on ne l’interprétat mal, comme cela n’a pas manqué 
d’arriver au XIX® siécle, quand on eut pris connaissance des pre- 
miéres éditions. C’est un argument de plus en faveur de l’opinion 
que j’ai toujours soutenue de la sympathie de Ronsard pour Rabe- 
lais. Pp. 26, 2%, M. de Sch. se demande pourquoi Ronsard a écrit 
Pépitaphe d’Arthuse de Vernon. Aux raisons qu’elle propose et 
qui sont toutes acceptables, il faut ajouter que la mére de cette 
jeune femme, Anne Gouffier de Boisy, dame de Montreuil-Bonnin 
par son mariage avec Raoul Vernon, avait dirigé la maison de 
Madeleine de France en Ecosse, dont faisait partie Pierre de Ron- 
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sard en qualité de page. C’est avec Madame de Montreuil (comme 
on lappelle dans les Papiers d’Etat de l’époque) que le futur 
poéte revint en 1538 d’Ecosse en France par |’Angleterre, et ce 
séjour d’un an dans un pays étranger dut créer des liens assez 
étroits entre le page et la grande dame. 

Voici maintenant un trés petit nombre de rectifications néces- 
saires. 1) Jean Brinon est mort dans les trois premiers mois de 
1555 (v. mon Ronsard poéte lyrique, p. 136, n. 6); il convient 
done de lire cette date, au lieu de 1554, a la 5e ligne de la page 
3 et 4 la 2e ligne de la page 9. 2) Les trois épitaphes en faveur de 
Louise de Mailly que M. de Sch. a réunies en une seule & la page 
3, sous le no. xx1, ont paru dés 1559 dans le Second lwre des 
Meslanges, recueil rarissime, dont le contenu vient de nous étre 
révélé par Seymour de Ricci dans son Catalogue d’une collection 
unique des éditions originales de Ronsard (London, Maggs, 1925). 
3) C’est 4 tort que Blanchemain et Marty-Laveaux ont fait figurer 
dans leurs éditions de Ronsard, comme une ceuvre 4 part, un qua- 
train Sur la mort du roy Charles IX, que M. de Sch. signale a la 
page 8, note 9. Ce sont simplement quatre vers qui font partie 
de sa deuxiéme Responce aux vers de ce roi. J’ai découvert cette 
erreur seulement en élaborant Védition de ses @uvres in-8° 
(Paris, Lemerre), et je l’ai signalée dans les Notes, au tome VII, 
p. 354. 4) A la page 59, M. de Sch. semble reprocher 4 Ronsard 
de ne pas avoir écrit d’épitaphe pour son émule Du Bellay. Mais 
il a fait mieux: il l’a placé parmi les Immortels dans son Elégie a 
Louis des Masures, composée au lendemain de sa mort (1560), 
et lui a prété un discours admirable du fond des Champs Elysées, 
comme il l’avait fait en 1554 pour son propre pére et comme il le 
fit encore pour le grand capitaine Francois de Lorraine en 1563. 
Cette “ prosopopée ” d’outre-tombe est le plus bel hommage qu’il 
pouvait lui rendre. 

Ces réserves n’enlévent rien aux mérites de la thése de M. de 
Sch. que j’ai présentés plus haut et qui peuvent se résumer ainsi: 
érudition opportune et féconde, ordonnance logique, critique pru- 
dente, conscience et modestie. Le volume se termine par un recueil 
de documents justificatifs, une bibliographie suffisante et un index 
des noms trés complet. | 


Paut LAUMONIER. 
Université de Bordeaua. 
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JoHN Kocu, Geoffrey Chaucers Canterbury-Erzahlungen nach 
Wilhelm Hertzbergs Ubersetzung neu herausgegeben. Mit 26 
farbigen Tafeln. Berlin. (Alte Erzihler new herausgegeben 
unter Leitung von Johannes Bolte. Dritter Band.) Herbert 
Stubenrauch Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1925. pp. 46, 579. 


James Russell Lowell published in his Literary Essays, Vol. 111, 
Boston, 1897, an essay on Chaucer, written in 1870." It was a 
review, and among the books noticed was W. Hertzberg’s transla- 
tion of the Canterbury Tales printed at Hildburghausen in 1866, 
and reprinted by the Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig and 
Vienna in 1870. In the course of his article Lowell speaks of 
Hertzberg’s introduction as “one of the best essays on Chaucer 
yet written.” 

Hertzberg was one of the wonderful line of German gymnasia 
directors who find time from their arduous school duties to devote 
to literary research. He was born at Halberstadt in 1813 and 
died at Bremen in 1879. He devoted himself largely to editions 
and translations of the Latin poets, but found time to translate 
some plays of Shakespeare and some of Tennyson’s poetry. His 
most important work, outside of Latin, was the translation of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, which, after the editions of 1866 
and 1870, went out of print. 

It was then a happy thought for the enterprising and enlight- 
ened publisher, Herbert Stubenrauch of Berlin, to reprint Hertz- 
berg’s translation in the series Alte Erzaihler neu herausgegeben 
unter Leitung von Johannes Bolte, and to entrust the preparation 
and revision of the new edition to John Koch, one of the most 
distinguished and prolific Chaucer scholars living, himself also 
an Oberlehrer in a gymnasium near Berlin.” He states his attitude 
to his predecessor in his preface. The text is based on Koch’s 
edition of 1915, which follows in the main as to the order of the 
tales and the numbering of the lines, the edition of Tyrwhitt which 
was used by Hertzberg.* Twenty-six of the miniatures in the 


*It is interesting to recall that Lowell published at Cambridge in 1844 
(2d edition, 1846) a volume, not reprinted in his Complete Works, en- 
titled Conversations on some of the Old Poets. Two of the Conversations 
are devoted to Chaucer, and deal exclusively with Chaucer’s literary side. 
The Essay deals largely with Chaucer’s relations to the literatures of 
France and Italy, which may be supposed to have influenced his own work. 

* Besides an enormous number of contributions to the study of Chaucer 
published in the technical journals of Germany, England and America, 
Koch is the author of an admirable edition of the Canterbury Tales for 
the use of students printed at Heidelberg in 1915. 

* Hertzberg says, p. 8, of his first edition, Hildburghausen, 1866, that he 
used Tyrwhitt’s text printed in 1852. I do not find any edition of that 
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Cambridge and Ellesmere mss. are reproduced in colors from the 
Chaucer Society publications. It may be said that the volume is 
beautifully printed and is a worthy companion to the other two 
volumes of the series; Bolte’s edition of Pauli’s Schimpf und 
Ernst, 1824, reviewed by me in Modern Language Notes, May, 
1924, pp. 314-316; and January, 1925, pp. 46-49. 

Miss E. P. Hammond in her Bibliographical Manual, 1908, 
p. 210, says, in speaking of Tyrwhitt’s edition of Chaucer and his 
discussion of the sources: “ The subsequent investigations of the 
Chaucer Society have accumulated a mass of analogues, largely 
French and Oriental, to some of the Tales; and the sources of 
the Clerk’s and the Man of Law’s Tales have been more exactly 
treated than by Tyrwhitt. But in the 160 years which have elapsed 
since he worked, no more definite source has been found for the 
stories of Merchant, Reeve, Miller, Shipman, Friar, Summoner, 
Manciple, Franklin, or Squire than was known to him; and while 
many details have been noted, e. g., regarding the tales of Melibeus 
and of the Second Nun, it is a striking fact that the investigation 
of the last ten years has done as much to modify the additions of 
Tyrwhitt’s successors as to impugn the work of Tyrwhitt. Cp. 
the work of Miss Petersen on the Nun’s Priest’s Tale and the 
Parson’s Tale, superseding the discussions by Skeat.” 

Of all these subsequent investigations the first work of Miss 
Petersen is, in the opinion of the reviewer, the most interesting 
and suggestive. She says, p. 9%, n. 3, “ Chaucer’s indebtedness to 
example-books offers an interesting field for speculation, for these 
collections often contain the substance of his tales if not his im- 
mediate model.” She then mentions several analogues of the Tales 


date. There is one printed by Routledge in 1853. I am indebted to Har- 
vard College Library for the loan of a copy of Hertzberg’s translation and 
have compared it with Koch’s edition and can say that so far as intro- 
duction and notes are concerned, Koch’s edition is substantially a new 
work. Hertzberg’s edition was remarkable for its day and well deserves 
the praise bestowed upon it by James Russell Lowell, and may still be 
consulted with profit. Many of the longer notes, e. g., p. 578, on the 
constellation of the Ram; p. 582, on the position of the Monk in his abbey; 
p. 586, long note on the Parvis; pp. 598, 644, long notes on the canonical 
hours of the day; pp. 612-617, long notes on the Gesta Romanorum, etc., 
have been condensed or omitted by Koch for economy of space. Besides 
these notes there are many others on the characters in the Tales and on 
the sources of the stories. I shall return to this subject later. Koch 
has supplied some lacunae left by Hertzberg in his translation in defer- 
ence to the taste of his day. How great has been Koch’s task may be 
seen from the fact that he has used the immense amount of material pub- 
lished since 1866, the date of Hertzberg’s edition. The Chaucer Society 
was founded in 1868, and since then the output of Chaucer material has 
been steady and great. Koch’s edition now renders this material accessible 
to the general reader and scholars will find much, especially in the notes 
on the sources of the tales, which will be comparatively new to them. 


5 
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found in the collections of exempla current in Chaucer’s time. 
Since the date of Miss Petersen’s monograph, 1898, a large number 
of collections of exempla have been printed in whole or in part. 
The most important of these I have reviewed in The Romanic 
Review, Vol. vi, No. 2, April-June, 1915, pp. 219-236, and in a 
paper read in April, 1917, before the American Philosophical 
Society on Mediaeval Sermon-Books and Stories and their Study 
since 1883. 

How enormous is the mass of new material may be seen from the 
fact that Mr. J. A. Herbert in his Catalogue of Romances in the 
Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, Vol. 111, 1910 
(reviewed by me in Modern Philology, Vol. 1x (1911), pp. 225- 
237), analyses one hundred and nine manuscripts and refers to 
over eight thousand stories, many of which have, of course, been 
frequently reprinte’. The largest of the new collections recently 
printed appeared just at the outbreak of the Great War and has 
not received the attention it deserves. I refer to Joseph Klapper’s 
Erzihlungen des Mittelalters, Breslau, 1914, the twelfth number of 
Wort und Brauch, published by the Schlesische Gesellschaft fiir 
Volkskunde. A few years before the same scholar published in 
Hilka’s Sammlung mittellateinischer Texte, 2, Heidelberg, 1911, 
a smaller but equally valuable collection: Hxrempla aus Hand- 
schriften des Mittelalters. I reviewed both of these works in 
Modern Philology, Vol. x (1913), pp. 302-316, and Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, Vol. xxx11 (1917), pp. 26-40. 

Let us glance for a moment at one of the Canterbury Tales 
mentioned by Miss Petersen as belonging to the class of exempla, 
the Pardoner’s Tale. The story is not found frequently in exempla 
and here are some welcome additions to the number already known: 
Herbert, Cat. 111, p. 660 (184), Additional 27336, of Italian origin, 
“Legitur in vita beati Bartolomei”; p. 693, Additional 11872, 
also of Italian origin; p. 711 (26), Harley 3938, also of Italian 
origin. “ Legitur in vita beati Bartholomei.” Klapper, Erzahl- 
ungen, p. 351, No. 157, “ Legitur in vita beati Bartolomei ”; Ez- 
empla, pp. 71, 72, Nos. 97, 98. it is an interesting fact that the 
Mss. just mentioned are of Italian origin, and that the Life of 
Saint Bartholomew is cited as the source of the story. Usually 
Saint Peter is one of the companions of the Lord in his mythical 
journeys. I have not been able to find any version of the life of 
Saint Bartholomew referred to in the mss. cited above. As the 
oldest Western version of the story is the one in the Cento novelle 
antiche it is permissable to assume that Chaucer got his story from 
some Italian version, possibly, an oral one. 

Of the other tales which Miss Petersen connects with the ex- 
empla-books may be mentioned the Friar’s Tale, which is found 
in Caesarius of Heisterbach, Libri Miraculorum, edited by Meister ; 
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the exempla versions (Herolt, Bromyard, Wright’s Latin Stories, 
and Pauli) are later than Chaucer, see Professor Archer Taylor’s 
excellent paper in the Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, Vol. xxxv1, No. 1; the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 
found in Bromyard; the Prioress’s Tale (“ Jew Boy”) is found in 
numberless mediaeval versions, see my recent edition of Pez’s 
Miracles of the Virgin; the Franklin’s Tale and the Squire’s Tale 
contain certain elements of magic (moving the rocks, the magic 
horse, ring, and sword) widely found in mediaeval romance, 
although not in any exemplum proper. How easy it is to add to 
the versions already known may be seen from the paper of Pro- 
fesor Taylor just cited, and from such recent works as Bolte’s 
edition of Pauli’s Schimpf und Ernst. Doctor Koch gives an 
admirable condensed account of the Sources and Analogues of the 
Tales, citing the latest works on the subject. 
T. F. Crane. 


Cornell Uniwersity. 





Sainte-Beuve, by Lewis FREEMAN Mort. New York: Appleton, 
1925. 


Whether Sainte-Beuve stands in relation to other critics as 
Homer in relation to other poets, as Matthew Arnold insisted, or 
whether he is merely, in Taine’s phrase, one of the five or six 
most useful servants of the human mind produced by France in 
the nineteenth century, he commands the attention of scholars, 
and especially wherever there may be danger of la fichomanie, 
since one of the critic’s chief gifts is his power of correlation, his 
genius for “ making of mere concatenation a current.” One should 
be most grateful to Professor Mott for the opportunity he affords 
of intimate acquaintance with the master in the field of which 
Anatole France prophesies: “ La critique est la derniére en date 
de toutes les formes littéraires; elle finira peut-étre par les absorber 
toutes.” * 

Sainte-Beuve’s works would make, in a definitive edition if 
there were any, some thirty or forty large volumes, and Professor 
Mott in the generous five hundred pages in which he follows his 
man from 1804 to 1869 analyses the bulk of this material. As an 
appendix to Chapter VI he gives “a summary analysis of Port- 
Royal,” a twenty-five page résumé of that magnum opus,—and it 
must be admitted at once that this for readers of any category is 
of questionable utility, since whoever wants the general contents 
of Port-Royal or seeks discussion of a particular will find the table 


1Vie Littéraire, I, v. 
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des matiéres in each volume and the Table alphabétique et ana- 
lytique des matiéres et des noms (volume VII of the third edition) 
sufficient, and since any reader who wants more must go to the 
text. Professor Mott also summarizes himself; at the beginning 
of each of the fourteen chapters (already enumerated with some 
detail in the table of contents) is a page or more of fine print 
announcing principal points. In the circumstances a reviewer 
hesitates to give a recapitulation in his turn, lest one be too many 
degrees removed from reality. 

What is the reality of Sainte-Beuve? Only the rash would at- 
tempt a formula, although according to the at once cautious and 
acute Renan, himself so given to nuances, Sainte-Beuve, however 
unwilling to enclose his theory of the universe, did attain a “ deep 
philosophy which underlies all his judgments.”? On the other 
hand a downright and distinguished American critic calls him, 
repeating what is less a formula than the denial of any, “the 
wandering Jew of the intellectual world.”* Surely here is the 
essential Sainte-Beuve problem. This sensitive artist, with unique 
gift of measurement, looking about him in that period which was 
inclined to accept Jean-Jacques’ abolition of the absolute (there 
is no absolute unless it be this that there is absolutely none) and 
which was leading to the hedonism of Anatole France (“ quand 
la route est fleurie ne demandez pas oti elle méne ”) and to Gour- 
mont with his brilliant science of cases (le Chemin de Velours) 
and his doctrine that there is no devil and “ the soul is an inven- 
tion of the Sorbonne,”—where in the midst of these tendencies 
does Sainte-Beuve stand? Or does he stand at all? 

He seems steadily to have sought firm ground. His approach 
was, naturally, through literature, and he is found remarking, in 
words which perhaps refute by anticipation the later characteri- 
zation of him, “Vesprit poétique n’est pas le Juif errant.” * 
Taste was to him, in literature, on the level with true Christianity 
in religion.® When he devoted himself to investigation of a re- 
ligious phenomenon in Port-Royal, the results, as those who argue 
for his instability insist, were disappointing, and the last words 
of the book appear good evidence of hopeless drifting: “ il s’aper- 
goit 4 son tour qu’il n’est qu’une illusion des plus fugitives au sein 
de illusion infinie.”° Yet in this same final volume, the very 
tone in which he regrets the lack of a firmer texture, intellectual 
and moral, shows how he craves it: “ L’école qui serait issue de 


? Quoted by Harper, Sainte-Beuve, pp. 201-202. Cf. Sainte-Beuve him- 
self as quoted by Mott, p. 242: “Let us be philosophers and even have a 
philosophy, but let us not insist on any particular philosophy.” 

* Babbitt, Masters of Modern French Criticism, p. 187. 

*Causeries du Lundi, I, 53. 

5 Port-Royal, 1, 417. 

* Tbid., v1, 246. 
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Port-Royal, si Port-Royal eft vécu, aurait fait noyaw dans la na- 
tion, lui aurait peut-étre donné solidité, consistance; car c’étatent 
des gens, comme me le disait M. Royer-Collard, avec qui l’on savait 
sur quot compter; caractére qui a surtout manqué depuis 4 nos 
mobiles et brillantes générations frangaises.”* His reluctance at 
the end to accept mobility is in keeping with the spirit which im- 
pelled him in the first place to attempt in a study of the Jansenists 
to become “plus versé et plus fixé dans la science morale des 
ames.” ® 

May one not assign this “ believer without religion” (as Pro- 
fessor Mott himself so excellently quotes, p. 402) to what is some- 
how the aesthetic or spiritual equivalent of Renan’s “ position 
intellectuelle?”® Or if we refuse to do so must we not refuse, 
like Professor Babbitt, plainly? Mr. Mott remarks at the begin- 
ning of his work (p. ix): “I am no apologist or advocate, and I 
have tried not to color my statements; let the record speak.” This 
is faithfully and admirably reminiscent of the Sainte-Beuve posi- 
tion: “I relate and exhibit; enough for me if everyone shall per- 
ceive the point by which he may pierce to the heart of the ques- 
tion.” Yet one could wish that this record, Mr. Mott’s description 
of contents, spoke in terms more certain. 

Whenever we leave Sainte-Beuve’s doctrine for his method, Pro- 
fessor Mott becomes more positive, and in particular insists, with 
good judgment, that the importance of Sainte-Beuve’s 1862 article 
on method has been exaggerated. But here too it may be regretted 
a little that the author has not brought out more clearly the 
particular quality of balance which Sainte-Beuve so beautifully 
achieves. The critic is determined to “voir les grands hommes 
comme ils ont été,” ?° and in the presence of certain asseverations 
of greatness he observes: “ J’écoute, et je ne suis pas ému”;* 
but he is also delicately aware of the need of a counterpoise, of the 
fact that, as Joubert whom he admires says, “ il ne faut rien voir 
tout nu.” This is the source of his superiority to Anatole France, 


7 Ibid., vi, 192. 

8 Ibid., 1, 454. 

®° Cf. ’Avenir de la Science, p. 56. 

10 Port-Royal, 1, 487. 

11 Nouveaux Lundis, 111, 29. Cf. indeed the apt quotation in Mott, p. 
251: “ When I have read something very lyrical, he says, or heard and 
applauded something very academic, when I have been present at one of 
those parliamentary triumphs in which the factious orator has laid his 
hand on his heart, in which the self-interested and versatile politician has 
been prodigal of the words loyalty and country, and when each has made 
his magnificent bow to the lofty lights of the epoch, I open, on coming 
home, my Grosley, or some book like it, my Journal de Collé my Margrave 
de Bareith, and after having read a few pages, I find a foothold on the 
earth fit for our humble nature, saying under my breath to the honorable, 
eloquent, illustrious speaker: ‘ You lie! ’” 
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for example, in the judging of martyrs: to Anatole France in a 
certain mood (and to Bernard Shaw) martyrs are stupid; Sainte- 
Beuve does not claim sagacity for them but neither does he refuse 
reverence: “On trouve... . cette ardeur du martyre parfaite- 
ment déraisonnable, et on est saisi en méme temps d’un sentiment 
de compassion, de respect. Savoir souffrir par un scrupule (méme 
erroné) de conscience, n’hésiter pas 4 sacrifier son repos 4 ce qu’on 
croit la justice et la vérité, est chose si rare!”** There are ex- 
amples of this quality of poise in Mott’s description of Sainte- 
Beuve, and pertinent quotations, just as there is copious material 
from which a sufficiently studious reader may draw conclusions as 
to Sainte-Beuve’s essence. If this is what the author means by 
“et the record speak,” one admits readily that he has furnished 
ingredients for a decision. The problem is one of focus; the re- 
viewer continues to regret that Professor Mott did not adhere less 
rigidly to a chronological order, so apt to exclude composition, 
and present a picture of which the outlines might be sharper. 

On the other hand the portrait of Sainte-Beuve, the representa- 
tion of him as a personality, is done with a sure brush; the author 
has practised with notable success what Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, 
as a disciple of Sainte-Beuve, denominates “the art of psycho- 
graphy.” He makes Sainte-Beuve the man very present, and his 
style is engaging. He almost achieves a formula (no doubt in 
spite of himself, since he detests them) when he ends a chapter 
by saying of Sainte-Beuve (p. 235) : “ He was a materialist, some- 
how trailing clouds of glory.” He has the sense and courage to 
-aver that Port-Royal is sometimes dull (p. 167): “ An unregener- 
ate appetite might be satisfied with a smaller quantity of this very 
plain spiritual nourishment. . . . If the older Arnauld’s eloquence 
is turgid we must learn the fact by example; if Nicole or the 
Great Arnauld is as tedious as a king, we are not spared the demon- 
stration.” Above all Mr. Mott treats with wisdom the allegations 
that Sainte-Beuve was petty and malignant; without representing 
the critic as chemically pure he does demonstrate convincingly that 
Sainte-Beuve (p. 399) “kept his taste above his passions.” All 
told, a book which will help spread the gospel of good criticism. 
If one has ventured certain objections, these are in the spirit of 
the Sainte-Beuve tradition, of which Professor Mott explicitly 
approves, that it is good for a reviewer to resist his author.'* 


Horatio E. SmitruH. 
Brown University. 


12 Port-Royal, vi, 185. 

13 A few misprints were noted: p. 15, Loire-inférieur, read Loire- 
inférieure; p. 45, Lemartine, read Lamartine; p. 362, disposition, read 
dispositions; p. 371, Causéries, read Causeries. 
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Letters of James Boswell collected and edited by CHauncey B. 
Tinxer, Oxford University Press, 1924, 2 vols. $10. 


Boswell was not a great letter-writer. Most of this correspond- 
ence is natural and straightforward but it gives few hints of the 
literary abilities displayed in the Life or of the wit, the grace of 
expression, the “ adorable chit-chat,” the fund of anecdote, or the 
brilliant judgment of men and books that make the “ epistolary 
recreations ” of many of his contemporaries delightful reading. 
Yet the best of it possesses in a high degree one of the prime 
requisites of good letters, that of revealing an unusually interest- 
ing personality. One reads it for Boswell, not his opinions or 
his anecdotes but himself. And how naked does he strip him- 
self before us,—his vanity, naiveté, his craving for fame and for 
intimacy with the great, his moralizings, good resolutions speedily 
broken and as speedily renewed, his fits of despondency, his drunk- 
enness and moral laxity with their consequences, his likeableness 
and his genuine affection for his family and friends. Was a more 
astonishing letter ever written than that to “ Zelide” (Isabella de 
Zuylen, the daughter of a Dutch nobleman) in which he boasts 
of his own self-control, accuses her of loving him, charges her to 
confess it, moralizes, preaches religion to her, and ends a strange, 
rambling quasi-postscript by asking whether, if he had “ pretended 
a passion,” she would have gone with him “to the world’s end! ” 
Did she know him well enough to sense his delightful but uncon- 
scious absurdity when he declared: 


I am a man of form, a man who says to himself, Thus will I act, and 
acts accordingly. In short, a man subjected to discipline, who has his 
orders for his conduct during the day with as much exactness as any 
soldier in any service. And who gives these orders? I give them. Bos- 
well when cool and sedate fixes rules for Boswell to live by in this common 
course of life. 


Yet this “man subjected to discipline ” craved a confessor, one 
who knew him well, cared for him, and to whom he could pour 
himself out with a freedom and completeness that few men have 
ever allowed themselves. Fortunately for us he found such a 
friend in William Temple and, as a result, the ninety-odd letters 
to Temple—here first printed accurately and, save for two or three 
phrases, in full—form, in Mr. Tinker’s words, “the heart of the 
collection ” and “in one sense . . . as remarkable and instructive 
a human document as the Diary of Pepys or the Confessions of 
Rousseau.” At least they have sufficient interest to hold one 
reader, who intended only to dip into them, until long past mid- 
night. They should be read continuously, apart from the other 
correspondence, so that their full savor may be appreciated and 
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the melancholy difference between the young and the old man may 
be realized. 

The better one knows Boswell the more interesting one finds 
him but hardly the more admirable, nor does one gain any clearer 
insight into how such a man, sinking under drink, debt, and de- 
spondency, was able to write the greatest English biography. Yet 
now and then his literary instinct shows itself unmistakably, as 
when, in the midst of his account of courting Miss Blair, he ex- 
claims, “ Temple, you must have it in the genuine dialogue” and 
gives over a page of it in dramatic form. 

Some light will be thrown on the composition of the Life if the 
one letter to Johnson which has survived as it was originally writ- 
ten (pp. 185-7) be compared with the terser form given to it in 
the biography. The differences are immaterial but they are not 
indicated and they show that, accurate as Boswell was, he did not 
hesitate to condense and change what he professed to quote. It 
is surprising to find him stressing the value of the Life less 
. than the pleasure to be derived from it. At least three times he 
wrote, varying the words but slightly, “ It will be the most enter- 
taining book that ever appeared.” The letters remind us anew of 
Johnson’s real affection for Boswell but they afford little evidence 
that the affection was returned. Clearly there was something win- 
some in the young Scot. “Am I not fortunate,” he writes,—after 
explaining how “an agreeable young widow nursed me and sup- 
ported my lame foot on her knee,”—“Am I not fortunate in hav- 
ing something about me that interests most people at first sight 
in my favour?” This something was in part gay spirits, good 
humor, and an appreciation for the excellences of others, in part 
it came from his practicing what he had preached to Zelide, “ above 
all endeavour to relish the common affairs of life,” but to no slight 
degree it was the result of his confiding, childlike helplessness. 
“T am somewhat melancholy,” he wrote to Temple, “ Pray com- 
fort me. This is very effeminate and very young; but I cannot 
help it.” The appeal was irresistible. 

Mr. Tinker has collected the letters from a wide variety of places, 
has annotated them admirably but has not discussed them or their 
author nor has he told us anything of their history, which in the 
ease of those to Temple is of considerable interest. Nearly a 
hundred he prints for the first time. His knowledge of the field 
and of the entire eighteenth century is too well known to require 
comment. Scholars may wish that the two dignified, beautifully- 
printed volumes had been combined into one—there are only 550 
pages—and sold at a lower figure but they will find comfort in the 
excellent notes and index. 

Raymond D. Havens. 


Johns Hopkins University. 
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Tappe, Walter.—Das Kultproblem in der 
deutschen Dramatik vom Sturm und Drang 
bis Hebbel. [Germ. Studien, H. 37.] Ber- 
lin: Ebering, 1925. viii +96 pp. M. 4.20. 


Trendelenburg, A.—Das Hexenbild von 
Michael Herr. Mit 2 Tafeln. [Bildwerke 
als Quellen zu Goethes Faust. H. 2.] 
oy W. Griitzmacher, 1925. 20 pp. 


Voss, Ernestine. — Vossische Hausidylle. 
Briefe von Ernestine Voss an Heinrich 
Christian u. Sara Boie (1794-1820). Hrsg. 
v. Ludwig Bite. Bremen: C. Schiinemann 
[1925]. 222 pp. Cloth, M. 6. 


Wagner, Karl 0.—Salzburgs Literatur im 
Rahmen d. deutschen Literaturgeschichte. 
[Salzburger Heimatbiicher. Wien: Oesterr. 
Bundesverlag, 1925. 117 pp. Cloth, S. 4.20. 
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Ziehen, Eduard.—Philhelvetism. [Die 
neueren Sprachen. Beih. 4.] Marburg: El- 
wert, 1925. 48 pp. M. 1.50. 


Zweig, Arnold.—Lessing, Kleist, Biichner. 
3 Versuche. Berlin: J. M. Spaeth, 1925. 
195 pp. Cloth, M. 6.50. 


FRENCH 


Alméras, H. d’—La Femme amoureuse 
dans la vie et dans la litt. Paris: A. 
Michel, 1925. 331 pp. Fr. 7.50. 

Baillot, A.—E. Zola. Paris: Soc. fr. 
d’impr. et de libr., 1924. 191 pp. Fr. 5. 

Baldensperger, F.—Le Mouvement des 
idées dans l’émigration fr. (1789-1815). 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1925. xv + 339 pp. 

Bargy, H.—Descript. phonét. du présent 
du verbe. Paris: Belles-lettres, 1925. 40 
pp. Fr. 4. (Etudes fr.) 

Banachevitch, N.—Jean Bastier de La 
Péruse (1529-1554). Diss. Paris: Presses 
univ., 1924. 244 pp. Fr. 10. 

Bouteron, M.—Le Culte de Balzac. 
Abbeville: Paillart, 1924. 62 pp. 

Brandin, L.—Berthe au gr. p. d’aprés 2 
romans en vers du XIIIe s. Paris: Boi- 
vin, 1924. 152 pp. Fr. 8. 

Brémond, H.—Maurice Barrés. Paris: 
Bloud et Gay, 1924. 64 pp. 

Brunschvicg, L—Le Génie de Pascal. 
Paris: Hachette, 1924. xiii+ 199 pp. 
Fr. 8. 

Caligaris, A—Maria di Champagne e le 
corti d’amore. Torino: G. Chiantore, 1924. 


32 pp. + L. 5. 


Campbell, P. G. C.—L’épitre d’Othéa, 
étude sur les sources de christine de Pisan. 
Diss. Paris: Champion, 1924. 192 pp. 

Canzone d’Orlando, La.—Antico poema 
di gesta francese riassunto ed esposto al 
popolo da T. Sorbelli. Milano: Casa ed. 
Sonzogno, 1924. 60 pp. Cent. 70. (Bib- 
lioteca del popolo, no. 96.) 

Catalogue mensuel de la Librairie fr. 
(année 1923). Paris: Agence gén. de libr. 
et de publ., 1924. 95 pp. 22 col. Fr. 10. 

Cohen, Marcel—Le Systéme verbal sé- 
mitique et Vexpression du temps. Diss. 
Paris: Impr. nat., 1924. xxvii + 317 pp. 

De Anna, L.—Rabelais e la sua epopea 
burlesca. Firenze: Soc. ed. “La Voce,” 
1924. 113 pp. L. 11. 

Dubech, L. — Le Théftre 1918-1923. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1925. 247 pp. 

Duclaux, M.—V. Hugo. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit, 1925. 135 pp. Fr. 6. 

Estéve, E— Sully Prudhomme. Paris: 
Boivin, 1925. 239 pp. Fr. 7.50. 
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Evans, D. 0.—Problémes d’actualité au 
théatre A l’époque romantique, 1827-1850. 
Diss. Paris: Vie univ., 1923. 226 pp. 

Féret, C.-T. — Ronsard, époux des 
nymphes. Colombes: 3, rue Bellenot, 1924. 
40 pp. 

Fouché, P.—Morphologie hist. du Rousil- 
lonnais. Diss. Toulouse: Privat, 1924. 
x + 192 pp. 

Phonétique hist. du Rousillonnais. 
Toulouse: Privat, 1924. xxx + 319 





Diss. 
Pp. 

Gaiffe, F.—L’Envers du _ grand siécle. 
Paris: Albin Michel, 1924. xxiv + 367 pp. 
Fr. 7.50. 

Gémier et Gsell—Le Théatre. 
Grasset, 1924. 288 pp. Fr. 15. 

Gérard de Nerval.—Cuvres choisies, éd. 
par H. Clouard. Paris: Garnier, 1924. 
xiii + 319 pp. 

Glotz, R.—Essai sur la psychologie des 
variantes des “ Contemplations.” Caen diss. 
Paris: Presses univ., 1924. 74 pp. 

Guittard, A—E. et M. de Guérin A Tou- 
louse. Toulouse: Bonnet, 1924. 55 pp. 


Hermand, P.—Les Idées morales de Di- 


Paris: 


derot. Paris: Presses univ., 1924. xix + 
303 pp. 

Jeanroy, A—La Geste de Guillaume 
Fiérebrace et de Rainouart au _ Tinel. 


Paris: Boccard, 1924. xiii + 156 pp. 

Koczorowski.—Louise Labé. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1925. 56 pp. 

Laporte, J.—La Doctrine du Port-Royal. 
2 vols. Paris: Presses univ., 1924. xl + 
132, li-+ 456 pp. Fr. 42. 

La Rochefoucauld, G. de—Le Sentiment 
familial de La Rochefoucauld. Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit, 1925. 79 pp. 


Ligot, M.—Le Sens de la vie et l’idée de 
Vordre dans Veuvre d’H. Bordeaux. Paris: 
Vraie France, 1924. Fr. 7.50. 

Longuyon, J. de——Etude sur la langue 
des veux du paon, roman en vers du XIVe 
8s. Nancy Diss. Paris: Presses univ., 1924. 
184 pp. 

Loti, P.—Lettres 4 Mme Juliette Adam. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1924. viii + 248 pp. 

Maistre Pierre Pathelin, éd. par R. T. 
Holbrook. Paris: Champion, 1924. 132 
pp. Fr. 8. [Classiques fr. du moyen Age]. 


Mémoires de la soc. néo-philologique. 
T. VII (Pierre de Provence, Deux vies de 
saint Eustache, liste des trav. sur les 
langues et litts. romanes et germaniques 
parus en Finlande, 1916-1924). Helsing- 
fors: Soc. néo-phil., 1924. 368 pp. FM. 70. 


Montaigne.—Les Essais, éd. p. P. Villey. 
T. 3. Paris: Alcan, 1923. 585 pp. Fr. 12. 


De V’inst. des. enfants, éd. p. g. 
Michaut. Paris: Boccard, 1924. xiv + 
95 pp. 

Nolhac, P, de.—Un Poéte rhénan, ami de 
la Pléiade, Paul Melissus. Paris: Cham. 
pion, 1923. 100 pp. 

Olovsson, H.—Etude sur les rimes de 3 
pottes romantiques, Musset, Gautier, Bau. 
delaire. Upsala diss. Lund: 1924, 49) 
pp- 

Pailleron, M. L.—Fr. Buloz et ses amis, 
Paris: Perrin, 1924. 372 pp. 


Palante, G.—La Philosophie du_bova- 
rysme, Jules de Gaultier. Paris: Mercure 
de Fr., 1924. 80 pp. Fr. 2. 


Pascal.—Pensées, 4d. . V.. Giraud. 
Paris: Crés, 1924. 455 pp. Fr. 10. 


Pauphilet, A—La Queste du saint Graal 





translatée des MSS. du XIIIe s. Paris: 
Crés, 1923. xvii+198 pp. Fr. 20. 
Péguy, Ch.—(C£uvres complétes. T. 9. 
Paris: Nouv. revue fr., 1924. 335 pp. 
Photiadés, C.—Ronsard et son _luth. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1925. 117 pp. 


Restif de la Bretonne.—Vie de mon pére. 
Paris: Bossard, 1924. 290 pp. Fr. 12. 

Rocher, E.—P. de Ronsard. Paris: 
Presses univ., 1924. 83 pp. 

Ronsard et son temps (cat. de l’exp. de 
la Bib. Nat.). Paris: Morancé, 1925. 
128 pp. 

— —Discours des miséres de ce temps, 
pub. p. A. Pereire. Paris: Champion, 
1924. viii + 23 pp. 

Poésies choisies et annotées p. P. de 
Nolhac. Paris: Garnier, 1924. xvi + 546 





pp- 
Ronzy, P.—Un humaniste italianisant, 
Papire Masson (1544-1611). Diss. Paris: 


Champion, 1924. xxvii + 671 pp. 
Bibliographie critique de P. Masson. 
Diss. Paris: Champion, 1924. xiv + 157 
pp- 

Rothschild et Gaucheron.—Lettres auto- 
eraphes et MSS. de la coll. H. de Roths- 
child. Paris: Lefrancois, 1924. 374 pp. 
Fr. 200. 

Royer, L.—Les Livres de Stendhal dans la 
bibl. de son ami Crozet. Paris: Leclerc, 
1923. 28 pp. 

Saint-Simon.—Mémoires, 6d. p. Lecestre 
et de Boislisle. T. 35. Paris: Hachette, 
1923. (Gr. écrivains). 

Seilligre, E—George Sand. Paris: Al- 
ean, 1920. xiii +456 pp. Fr. 10. 
L’Evolution passionnelle dans le 
théatre contemporain. Paris: Alcan, 1921, 
168 pp. Fr. 10. 
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Serval, M.—Autour d’Eugénie Grandet. 
Paris: Champion, 1924. 34 pp. Fr. 6. 

Symons, A.—Michel Eyquem, seigneur de 
Montaigne. Chicago: The Penbroke Press, 
1925. 9 pp. 

Thibaudet, A.—JIntérieurs. Baudelaire, 
Fromentin, Amiel. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 
1924. 280 pp. Fr. 7.50. 

Titz, Karel.—Glossy Kasselské (Rozpravy 
(eské Akademie Véd a Uménf). Prague: 
Academy of Sciences, 1923. 139 pp. 

Trahard, P—Une revue oubliée, la revue 
postique du XIXe s. Diss. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1924. 143 pp. 

——La jeunesse de Prosper Mérimée. 
Diss) Paris: Champion, 1924. xviii + 
178 pp. 

Tuffrau, P.—Raoul de Cambrai chanson 
de geste du XIIIe s. renouvelée. Paris: 
Artisan du livre, 1924. 221 pp. 

Vic, J—La Litt. de guerre. Préface de 
G. Lanson. 3 vols. Paris: Presses fr., 
1923. xlii + 1148 pp. 

X.—Variantes des contemplations. Paris: 
Presses univ., 1924. 387 pp. Fr. 40. 

Zevaés, A.—Les Procés litt. au XIXe s. 
Paris: Perrin, 1924. 285 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Alfieri, Vittorio.—Tragedie scelte: Filippo, 
Agamennone, la Congiura de’ Pazzi, Saul, 
Bruto primo. Con prefazione e per cura di 
M. Porena. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1924. 
ix+268 pp. L. 6.50. (Biblioteca san- 
soniana per tutti.) 

Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedia, 
commentata da N.Searano. Vol. I: Inferno. 
Palermo: R. Sandron, 1924. 408 pp. L. 12. 
(Collezione Sandron di classici italiani con 
note e commenti, no. 14.) 


_Amato, G.—Riflessioni estetiche (a propo- 
sito del “ Saggio sull’ arte creatrice” di G. 
A. Cesareo). Catania: Studio ed. moderno, 
1924, 48 pp. L. 3. (Collana di studi es- 
tetici e letterari, no. 1.) 
Birago, G.— Donna Perla e poesie dia- 
_— lye e note di A. Ottolini. 
“ano: L. F. Cogliati, 1925. xix + 152 pp. 
(Scrittori milanesi, no. 4.) . ” 
Borriello, A—lLa Ginestra di G. Leopardi. 
Commento estetico con prefazione di G. 
Moroncini. Napoli: Tip. ed. vedova Ceccoli 
e figli, 1924. 57 pp. L. 1. (Collezione 
Levia,” no. 45.) 
, Calderaro, F.—II Candelaio di G. Bruno. 
tudio espositivo-critico. Forli: Stabilimento 
tip. Romagnolo, 1925. 33 pp. 


Cellini, Benvenuto.—La vita; a cura di D. 
Garoglio. Firenze: Ed. “La Voce,” 1924. 
96 pp. L. 3.15. (I breviari de “ La Voce.”) 





Colangelo, M. —Influssi della letteratura 
italiana sulla poesia inglese, secoli XIV- 
XVII. Trani: Tip. Vecchie C., 1925. 43 pp. 


De Carli, A—L’influence du théatre fran- 
cais & Bologne de la fin du XVIIe siécle & 
la grande révolution. Torino: Casa ed. G. 
Chiantore, 1925. x +204 pp. L. 24. 

De Matteis, G.—L’ultimo amore di Gia- 
como Leopardi. Napoli: R. Ricciardi, 
1924. 95 pp. L. 6. 

De Sanctis, F. — Autobiografia, critica e 
politica. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1924. 
102 pp. L. 5.25. (Serittori italiani, con 
notizie storiche e analisi estetiche di D. 
Bulferetti. ) 

Dornis, J.— Essai sur G. d’Annunzio. 
Paris: Perrin, 1925. 271 pp. Fr. 7.50. 

Dupré, Giovanni—Ricordi autobiografici. 
Edizione per il popolo e per la scuola, a 
cura di E. Fabietti. Milano: Casa ed. 
“Tmperia,” 1924. 342 pp. (Fiore di ogui 
letteratura, no. 4.) 

Farinelli, A.—Petrarca, Manzoni, Leo- 
pardi. Il sogno di una letteratura mon- 
diale. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1925. viii + 
148 pp. L. 12.50. (Letterature moderne, 
X.) 





Divagazioni erudite. Inghilterra e 
Italia; Germania e Italia; Italia e Spagna; 
Spagna e Germania. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 
1925. viii+479 pp. L. 38. (Letterature 
moderne, XI.) ; 

Fedro.—Le favole, tradotte in dialetto 
bresciano da G. B. Bordogna. Brescia: Tip. 
F. Apollonio e C., 1925. 112 pp. 

Foscolo, Ugo.— Poesie. Introduzione e 
note di G. Zonta. Torino: Unione tip. ed. 
Torinese, 1925. 264 pp. L. 6. (Collezione 
di classici italiani con note, vol. 23.) 

Francesco, Sancto.—I Fioretti. Tllustra- 
zione originale di C. Doudelet. Foligno: 
C. Argentieri, 1924. 320 pp. 

Gandiglio, A—Giovanni Pascoli, poeta 
latino. Napoli: Soc. ed. F. Perrella, 1924. 
134 pp. (Biblioteca rara, terza serie, 55- 
57.) 

Giovenco, F.—Minerva oscura di Giovanni 
Pascoli. Studio critico. Piazza Armerina: 
Tip. Maria S.S. delle Vittorie, 1925. 99 pp. 
L. 6. 

Guadagnoli, A.—Gosto e Mea; Menco da 
Cadecio. Arezzo: U. Viviani, 1925. 23 pp. 
L. 1. (Collana di pubblicazioni storiche, 
artistiche e letterarie, no. 16.) 

La Cute, P.—Ortensio Lando e Napoli 
nella prima meta del 500. Lwucera: Tip. L. 
Cappetta, 1925. vi+ 109 pp. L. 10. 


Manzoni, Alessandro.—Liriche e tragedie. 
In appendice il “Discorso sopra aleuni 


| punti della storia longobardica in Italia” 
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e la “Lettre 4 M. Ch.” Firenze: A. Sa- 
‘lani, 1925. 652 pp. L. 5.75. (I classici, 
edizione Florentia, no. 13.) 
Prose. Firenze: A. Salani, 

2 vols. 544 and 570 pp. L. 5.75. 
classici, edizione Florentia, nos. 15, 17.) 

Mascetta-Caracci, C.— La poesia politica 
di Chiaro Davanzati. Napoli: Tip. degli 
Artigianelli, 1925. 55 pp. 


Meozzi, A—La vita e la meditazione di 
Giovanni Pascoli. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 
1925. xx + 405 pp. L. 20. 


Monti, Vincenzo.—In morte di Ugo Bass- 
ville. Cantica con prefazione e commento 
di A. Zardo. Firenze: “La Voce,” 1924. 
v-+42 pp. L. 3.75. (I breviari de “La 
Voce.” ) 


Pansa, G.— Ovidio nel medioevo e nella 
tradizione popolare. Sulmona: U. Caroselli, 
1924. 159 pp. L. 15. 

Pedrana, L.—Gerolamo Antonio Prina, 
oratore, poeta lirico e drammatico novarese. 
Vercelli; Tip. Gallardi e Ugo, 1924. 17 pp. 


Pellico, Silvio.—Opere scelte. Sancasciano- 
Pesa: Soc. ed. Toscana, 1925. xix + 415 
pp. L.5. (Biblioteca classica popolare ita- 
liana e straniera. ) 

Penna, M.—TII noviziato di Carlo Goldoni. 
Torino; Sten grafica, 1925. 88 pp. 


Petrarca, Francesco.—Le rime. Intro- 
duzione e note di E. Bellorini. Vol. II. 
Torino: Unione tip. ed. Torinese, 1925. 245 
pp. L. 7. (Collezione di classici italiani 
con note, vol. 53.) 

Quitadamo, N.— Un patriota e letterato 
pugliese: Gian Tommaso Giordani. Roma: 
Albrighi, Segati e C., 1925. viii + 198 pp. 
L. 15. 

Rigillo, M.—Rievocazioni centenarie. Pia- 
cenza: Soc. tip. ed. Porta, 1925. 176 pp. 
L. 7. 


Sajeva, G.—La lingua siciliana nella 
poesia. Parte prima: Dalle origini al 400. 
Palermo: Scuola tip. “ Boccone del povero,” 
1924. 104 pp. L. 8. 


Savi Lopez, Maria.— Santa Caterina da 
Siena. Milano: Tip. C. Conti e C., 1924. 
221 pp. L. 6.60. (Edizioni “ Alpes.”) 

Zaccagnini, G.—Le rime di Cino da Pis- 
toia. Genéve: L. S. Olschki, 1925. 310 pp. 
L. 20. (Biblioteca dell’ “Archivum ro- 
manicum.” Serie I: Storia-letteratura- 
paleografia, vol. 4.) 
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Amade, J.—Origines et premiéres mani- 
festations de la Renaissance litt. en Cata- 
logne au XIXe s. Diss. Paris: Didier, 
1924. 568 pp. 


Bibliographie critique. Diss. Parig; 
Didier, 1924. 88 pp. 
Bafiados, G. M.—Apuntes para un dic. 
cionario maritimo militar chileno. Santiago 
de Chile: Imp. Cervantes, 1924. 287 pp. 


Baruzi, J—Aphorismes de S. Jean de ls 
Croix. Paris: Boccard, 1924. xxvii + 78 pp 


Bécquer, G. A.—Antologia. Prélogo por 
F. Villanueva. Berlin: Editorial Interna. 
cional, 1924. xv + 312 pp. 

Conferencias del afio 1923.—Buenos Aires; 
Imp. del Jockey Club, 1924. 204 pp. (Con- 
tiene: Sintesis histérica del Teatro, por J, 
Grau; Rubén Darfo, por A. M. Lafinur; Don 
Juan en la literatura espafiola, por A. Cas- 
tro; El teatro de ideas, por J. P. Echagiie; 
etc.) 

De Lollis, C.—Romances spagnoli scelti 
e ordinati da —. Roma: Libr. di Scienze 
e lettere, 1924. 46 pp. L. 8. (Biblioteca 
neolatina, a cura di C. De Lollis, no. 2.) 


Diaz de Escobar, N.—Guitarra andaluza. 
Coleccién escogida de coplas. Barcelona: 
Imp. La Polfgrafa, 1924. 53 pp. 1 pta. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly, J.— Some Masters of 
Spanish Verse. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1924. vii+ 192 pp. (The 
Hispanic Society of America. Hispanic 
Notes and Monographs. VII.) 

Lépez Ballesteros, L.—Lucha_ extrafia. 
Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary, by J. M. Albadalejo and H. H. Britton. 
New York: The Century Co., 1925. 247 pp. 
$1.50. 

McGuire, E.—La infancia de Ramén y 
Cajal. Edited with introduction, notes, ex- 
ercises and vocabulary. New York: Holt & 
Co., 1925. xiii + 222 pp. 

Morel Fatio.—Etudes sur l’Espagne. 
série. Paris: Champion, 1925. 494 pp. 

Pérez de Ayala, R.—El sendero andante. 
Madrid: Sucesores de Rivadeneyra, 1924. 
222 pp. 5 pts. (Obras completas. tomo 
XIV.) 

Pittaro, J. M. and Green, A.—Cuentos con- 
tados. Boston: Heath and Co., 1925. x+ 
211 pp. $1.16. 

Salado Alvarez, V.— Méjico peregrino. 
Mejicanismos supervivientes en el inglés de 
Norteamérica. Méjico: Talleres Graficos del 
Museo Nacional de Argueologia, Historia y 
Etnografia, 1924. 173 pp. 

Seymour, A. R. and Smithers, A. E.— 
Practical Spanish Grammar. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1925. ix + 230 
pp. $1.50. 

Vargas Tamayo, J.—Las cien mejores 
poesias lfricas colombianas. Madrid: Imp. 
Helénica, 1924. 413 pp. 2.40 ptas. 
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